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PART ONE 


On May 10, 1940, the combined continental armies 
of England, France, Belgium, and The Netherlands 
appeared to be a formidable aggregation of military 
land power. In the opinion of Allied and neutral ob- 
servers they were capable of withstanding any Ger 
man onslaught. 

By May 16, a week later, the Allied armies faced 
complete destruction. They had not been defeated in 
battle. It is doubtful whether by that date one soldier 
in twenty had come under fire. Allied casualties up to 
that time were probably less than 60,000. Yet within 
the period of one week, the German Army had suc- 
ceeded in occupying a position which assured a com- 
plete and rapid victory. The Germans had forged a 
new weapon, and a new method—the mechanized 
penetration—against which the Allies had no adequate 
defense. 

Tom Jenkins, a famous wrestling instructor, used to 
say, “Gentlemen, there ain’t no holt that can’t be broke; 
learn the guard agin’ it.” We must understand this 
new “holt.” We must work out “the guard agin’ it.” 
But before we can do either, we must have a clear 
understanding of war itself. In this article it is pro- 
posed to outline a dynamic theory of war, analyze the 
strategy of the Flanders C ampaign of May, 1940, in the 
light of that theory; and then outline a defense against 
the mechanized penetration. 

War is a conflict between nations. To win, a nation 
must destroy its opponents’ will to persist in an inimical 
line of action. This is the ultimate objective of every 
war, whether fought by diplomats or soldiers. We dis- 
tinguish between “war” and “peace”; but there is little, 
if any, distinction. The term “war” is used in this article 
to designate only the maneuver and combat phases of 
the struggle—specifically, the struggle on land and in 
the air, beginning with the mobilization of the opposing 
armed forces, and ending with the complete submission 
or destruction of one or the other. 

War can readily be compared to dynamics—the sci- 
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ence of forces in motion—but with the important dif 
ference that the forces of war are alive. They obey the 
laws of mechanics; but they also obey the relatively un. 
known “laws” of human psychology. Like inanimate 
forces, the forces of war need constant replenishment, 
or they die. But they can themselves control the re- 
plenishment; they can think, will, and act. It is this 
intrusion of thought and will which distinguishes war 
from ordinary dynamics. Dynamics involves opposi 
tion of forces; war is combat between forces. In di 
namics we have the unthinking motion of dead masses 
in war we have conscious, directed motion of masses of 
combat power. 


‘THe ScrENCE AND ArT oF War 


Dynamics is the science governing inanimate forces 
in motion. War is the art employed by living, hating 
forces, in thought-controlled motion, attempting to de 
stroy each other through combinations of maneuver and 
combat. 

This is not to say that there is no such thing as a sci 
ence of war. Science is a collection of observed uniformi- 
ties codified into “laws.” That part of war is scientific 
which involves observed, measured facts, or logical in- 
ferences from such facts. Thus, we can design an antiair 
craft gun to throw a given projectile along a determi 
nable path, and we can calculate to a nicety the num 
ber of projectiles required to give a certain number of 
hits under specified conditions. This is part of the sci 
ence of war. 

But for a large part of our knowledge of war we have 
as yet formulated no “laws.” Such matters, involving 
sentiment, emotion, tradition, human judgment, and 
value, form part of the “art” of war. When we say that 
a division has low morale, we are not considering sci 
entific facts, but emotions, and human judgments con 
cerning those emotions. We have no way of determin 
ing how low the morale is. Likewise, if we say that a 

man is an excellent leader, we are dealing not with an 
objective fact, but with a subjective opinion. It is diff 
cult to say exactly what leadership is, just as it is to say 
what morale is. Morale and leadership are merely con 
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cepts like entropy, a factor which is used to measure 
the waste of unusable energy in mechanical power 
systems using heat. But entropy can be measured in- 
directly in terms of its outward manifestations—tem- 
perature, pressure, and volume. If we could devise 
similar methods of measuring morale and leadership, 
we would measure them in terms of combat power and 
mobility. But as yet, no such methods have been 
developed. Until they are, morale and leadership will 
remain part of the art of war, and not part of its science. 

Then, instead of the “art” of war or the “science” of 
war, we should speak of the “art and science” of war. 
The science is the part which is measurable—the part 
which we can predict and control; chance has been 
largely eliminated. The art is the residue, which we 
have thus far been unable to measure, predict or con 
trol, in which chance predominates. The science has 
to do with the measurable variables of time, distance, 
and force. The art is concerned with the largely un- 
determined intricacies of the human mind, emotions, 
and will. 

But by experimenting, measuring, and analyzing the 
observed facts of war, we can encroach progressively 
on the art and reduce it bit by bit to the status of sci 
ence, thus decreasing the scope of mere chance. Suc- 
cessful commanders have always done this, consciously 
or unconsciously. Modern general staffs, more familiar 
with the scientific method, follow the same general pro 
cedure consciously and systematically. The Germans 
are temperamentally inclined toward application of the 


scientific method to everything they undertake. They 


have long applied it to the study of the first three 
variables of war—time, distance, and force. The pres 
ent war is unique, in that for the first time an attempt 
has been made to apply the scientific method to the 
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fourth variable of war—human psychology. Pareto 
pointed out that human beings act far more on non 
logical impulses and sentiments, than on rational 
thought. He recognized what we all know if we stop 
to think, that such non-logical characteristics can and 
do give rise to powerful social forces. The Germans 
have applied themselves sedulously to the problem of 
understanding and controlling those forces, and it is 
plain enough that they have succeeded to a consider 
able degree in harnessing them and turning them to 
military use. 

Americans likewise depend upon experience and ob- 
servation in approaching their practical problems. But 
we have never to any extent regarded war as a suitable 
subject for this scie elie approach. An old Frenchman 
once told me, “We French like to analyze a problem, 
and work out an phe formula. We are not at all 
interested in seeing the formula in practical operation 
You Americans, and the Germans, are more practical. 
You have no faith in the correctness of your logic; you 
always want to see it work.” He was right; we are pre 
eminently a practical people. But we have always felt 
that there was something immoral about applying the 
principles of science to a study of war. It is long since 
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time we abandoned our moral scruples and turned our 
national genius to the problem of survival. 


War as SCIENCE 


In so far as war is a science, it involves the dimensions 
—force, time, distance. These three are so interrelated, 
that little can be gained by discussing them separately. 
Instead, suppose we examine them in their compound 
aspects, under the headings: mobility and combat force. 

Mobility can be defined as the ability to annihilate 
distance quickly. Distance is important ‘only in so far 
as it determines whether a particular force can or can- 
not be made available at a given place and time, for a 
given task. To overcome distance requires movement; 
and movement involves expenditure of force and time. 
We may, therefore, measure the distance between two 
points in terms of the cost in time and combat force, of 
moving a given unit over the space it must cover. The 
British, for example, are not so much interested in how 
many miles a new Canadian division is from England, 
or Africa, as in how many tons of shipping it will take 
to transport it, how many destroyers will be needed to 
escort the convoy, and above all, how long it will take 
to get the division to a fighting front. 

The mobility of a unit as a whole is a measure of the 
rate at which it can move toward a predetermined ob- 
jective. 

The principal things that determine the mobility of a 
unit are: (1) The nature of the terrain; (2) The extent 
of the roadnet; (3) The extent of the railnet; (4) The 
availability of landing fields; (5) The type and amount 
of transport available; (6) The weather; (7) The sup 
ply limitations—reserves of food and fuel; (8) The 
training and experience of the troops and staff; (9) The 
physical condition of the troops and matériel; (10) Hos- 
tile interference with the movement. 

In a specific situation, the effect of most of these 
factors on mobility can be arrived at with a degree of ac- 
curacy that makes them to a great extent scientifically 
determinable. Hostile interference is the one element 
that contains much of uncertainty, and that may conse- 
quently be hard to estimate. 

In war force is used to overcome hostile resistance to 
movement. We may therefore call it “combat force.” 

Like mobility, combat force has little meaning except 
in reference to a specific unit, time, place, and operation. 
So far as the outcome of the Battle of Flanders was 
concerned, the combat force of the Allied divisions in 
the Near East was non-existent; and that of the divisions 
in the Maginot Line was small. In the initial stages of 
a river-crossing the combat force of an antitank unit 
may be negligible; that of a unit with assault boats and 
footbridges will be considerable. 

Few armies have progressed beyond the point of 





| uly 
measuring combat force in terms of the fire-power of g 
standard infantry division, with appropriate corrections 
for depleted and attached units. But instead, we should 
measure a unit’s combat force in terms of its ability to 
get its task done under specific conditions. These are the 
important things that enter into the calculation of com 
bat force: (1) Functioning power (fire-power if a com 
bat unit, radio power if a reconnaisance unit, bridge. 
building power if an engineer unit, etc.); (2) Organi. 
zation; (3) Training and experience, both in general, 
and as referred to the specific task; (4) Control (signal 
communication and leadership); (5) Reserves of food, 
fuel, and ammunition; (6) * See i or esprit de corps. 

All of these can be determined accurately, except for 
morale and leadership. We may say, then, ‘that combat 
force, like mobility, is to a large degree measurable, and 
thus also susceptible of scientific treatment. 


ComsBat Power 

We have considered combat force and mobility sepa 
rately. Actually, they are closely interrelated, for com 
bat force is alw ays applied with a certain velocity. Fire- 
power and movement go hand in hand; the purpose of 
fire-power is to facilitate movement toward the objective, 
and the purpose of movement is to increase the effective- 
ness of fire-power. The combination of combat force 
with mobility (fire-power with movement) results in 
the accomplishment of work—the work of overcoming 
hostile resistance to progress toward the objective. The 
rate at which such work is done is a measure of the com 
bat value of the unit, and let us call this combat power. 
To the extent that mobility and combat force are 
measurable, combat power is measurable. In the plan 
ning of an operation the initial combat power of each 
participating unit must be calculated, with reference to 
the specific time and place at which, and the particular 
combat task for which, the unit is to be used. 

However, the initial combat power of a unit is avail 
able only up to the time of first contact with hostile re- 
sistance. From that time on its combat power varies 
continuously with time. Ammunition is expended. 
Food and fuel are consumed. Men are killed, wounded, 
and fatigued; vehicles and weapons destroyed; organi 
zation disrupted. 

These are all losses of combat power. Unless they are 
made good by corresponding gains, the advance toward 
the objective must slow down and eventually cease. 
Stocks of food, fuel, and ammunition can be renewed 
by the supply system; to that extent the combat life of a 
unit can be prolonged. But men, weapons, vehicles, 
and organization cannot readily be replaced during 
battle; when these elements of the combat power of a 
unit become depleted, the exhausted unit must be re- 
lieved and a fresh unit must take over its task. Such in- 
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ements of fresh combat power, whether in the form 
of replenishment of supplies, or the injection of entire 

nits, become available at the point of combat by reason 
of their mobility. 

[he more important elements which affect the losses 
and gains in combat power during successive time in- 
tervals after combat begins are: (1) The type and 
amount of hostile resistance; (2) Protection against 
hostile combat power (armor, fortifications, obstacles, 
defense against chemicals, AA defense, AT defense, 
camouflage, military sanitation, etc.); (3) Command 
and staff organization (leadership); (4) Morale; (5) 
Strategic mobility (both supplies and troops). 

Che effects of all these on the combat power of a spe- 
cific unit in a specific situation and interval of time, can 
be estimated. But it would be too much to say that they 
can be measured. For we are dealing here partly with 
measurables, partly with intangibles. To evaluate these 
effects—to predict the probable losses and gains to the 
opposing forces during successive time intervals—is one 
of the main problems of military art. 

War as ArT 

[he above discussion, it is freely admitted has been 
almost wholly theoretical and had nothing in it about 
practical methods of increasing the attacker's combat 
power and mobility, decreasing the defender's combat 
power and mobility, or modifying the rates of attrition 
and replenishment of combat power on the two sides. 
We have merely defined the variable elements and out- 
lined the fundamental problem to be solved. Its actual 
solution involves still another variable—human psychol- 
ogy—not vet in any great degree susceptible of scientific 
treatment. We are forced to admit that in the last analy- 
sis, war must still be considered an art—the art of com- 
bining combat force, mobility, and human psychology 
to attain the ultimate objective at the least cost in life 
and treasure. 

We shall approach the problem from the point of 
view of the attacker—that one of the opponents who has 
the power, opportunity, and inclination to initiate 
operations with a view to forcing a decision. The other 
opponent, who has been unable to seize, or who for 
some other reason has relinquished the initiative, is the 
defender. 

The problem of war is, and always has been to mass 
superior combat power at the decisive point at the 
critical time. 

We shall examine the three elements in the order: 
decisive point, superior combat power, and critical 
time. 

Decisive Point 

The decisive point is a point (any point) so important 

that its control by the attacker will lead to the progres- 
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Figure 1 


Decisive Point—Bottleneck or defile type 


sive disintegration of the defender’s power and will to 
resist. It is the keystone without which the entire struc 
ture of defense will fall apart. There may be a number 
of points meeting this description. What makes one or 
another the decisive point is that the attacker decides to 
make that particular point his objective in space—the 
goal of his chief effort. 

The other candidates for decisive point—the unsuc- 
cessful candidates, as it were—and any other points 
which the defender will fight to protect, may be used 
as “feint” points, to induce the defender to disperse his 
forces, and thus contribute to the attacker's combat- 
power superiority in the region of his chief effort. 

The decisive point is usually an area within which 
lines of communication converge. It may be: (1) A 
bottleneck through which the attack must pass because 
of geographic, political, economic, or other considera 
tions; (2) An area astride the supply lines of the defend 
ing forces; (3) An area astride the lines of communi 
cation between separate parts of the defending forces. 

The first type (figure 1) is not strictly a decisive point 
as the term is used here. It is rather an intermediate 
objective or “critical” point; i.e., not decisive in itself, 
but indispensable to the general plan of operations 

The second type (figure 2.) may be decisive in itself. 
The loss of such an area will force the defender either 
to retreat in order to establish new supply lines, or to 
accept battle under unfavorable conditions dictated by 
the attacker. If he elects combat, or if the situation 
presents no alternative, the defender must win quickly 
with the resources on hand when his supply lines were 
cut; for when those resources (chiefly ammunition, 
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Figure 2 


Decisive Point—Area astride defender’s supply lines 


food, and fuel) are used up, his combat power will be 
exhausted with no possibility of replenishment. This 
type of decisive point was the objective of most of 
Napoleon’s brilliant campaigns. 

The third type, which separates the defender’s forces 
into two parts, is apt to be even more decisive than the 
second. There are three subtypes. In one (figure 3-A) 
the occupation of the area Cincluding, of course, 
measures to prevent any wholesale air movement be 
tween the separate parts of the defender’s forces) will 
merely prevent transfer of combat power and supplies 
between the two parts. Each part will still have supply 
lines adequate for its own sustenance. In another (figure 
3-B), the occupation of the area will not only prevent 
interchange of combat power between the two parts, 
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Figure 3B 


but will also cut off the supply of one of them. In the 
third (figure 3-C), the occupation of the area will 
separate the two parts and cut the supply of one, and in 
addition will cut this isolated wing from any possibility 
of retreat. 

In any of these situations, control of a decisive point 
will offer the opportunity of destroying the defender 
part at a time ~of massing superior combat power for 
the destruction of one part of his forces while tem 
porarily engaging and holding the attention of the 
other, and then, if need be, turning to the task of de 
stroying that second portion of the defender’s forces. 
Here the isolated wing will be deprived not only of all 
replenishment of combat power, but even of choice as 
between retreat or combat. Its only choice will lie be 
tween combat under disastrous conditions, and complete 
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surrender. Napoleon attained such a dream of a decisive 
point in the campaign of 1805 (figure 4) when he suc- 
ceeded in placing himself between Mack at Ulm, and 
the Russian Army approaching from the east. Mack, 
cut off from his bases in Austria, from reinforcement by 
the Russians, and from all possibility of retreat, chose to 
surrender rather than accept combat. 

[he decisive point and the various feint points and 
critical points are closely interrelated with each other 
and with the general variables of mobility, combat 
power, topography, weather, and others. These inter- 
relationships form that part of the whole picture which 
is over and above the sum of its individual parts. 

[he essential elements are the decisive attack, the 
feint, and the communications network. An ideal situ- 
ation (figure 5) would include the following interre- 
lationships between these elements: 

1) The decisive point and the feint point are 
equally important to the defender. He will be com- 
pelled to move his main reserve mass so as to reinforce 
the protective force covering either of these points 
which is threatened with capture or control by the at- 
tacker. 

(2) The feint point is distant from the decisive 
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point. Thus, if the attacker moves his main reserve 
mass to reinforce the protective force opposing the feint, 


the balance of combat power before the decisive point 
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Figure 5: Decisive Point—An ideal situation 
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Figure 6 


(3) The attacker's lateral communications between 
the feint and the main effort should be excellent, with 
few bottlenecks, which facilitates the rapid shift of 
combat power from feint to main effort, and vice versa. 

(4) The defender’s lateral communications between 
the feint protective force and the main protective force 
are restricted, extended, and have vital centers sus- 
ceptible of interdiction. 

(5) The approach to the zone of advance of the at- 


tacker’s main effort is well covered, thus enabling him 
to mass secretly the forces for his main effort, and gain 
consequent surprise. 

(6) The zone of advance of the main effort has 
ample communications, preferably along ridges. This 
makes for rapid advance without danger of interruption 
by the destruction of bridges. 

(7) The direction of the main effort is such as to 
threaten two or more important points. Thus the d: 
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Figure 7 


fender will remain undecided toward which of the two 
points to concentrate his defense. 

In the campaign of 1940 (figures 6 and 7), there 
were several areas of such importance that the Allies 
could be expected to oppose serious resistance to their 
falling under German control: 

(1) The Norwegian coast. 

(2) The Dutch and Belgian coasts. 

3) The “Seuil de Vermandois” (the area Amiens- 


~ 


Arras—Cambrai—St. Quentin—le Cateau 
4) Paris. 
5) The munitions centers, southwest of the Lan 
gres Plateau. 

lhe critical point for the Norwegian invasion was 
control of the few seaports with unloading facilities 
The Germans succeeded, by stratagem, Fifth Column 
activity, and the use of air-landing troops, in seizing 


these vital points w ithin a few hours; thereafter the out 
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come was never in doubt. The British attempt to counter 
the invasion without careful preparation was a mag- 
nificent but futile gesture—necessary, perhaps, from a 
political or diplomatic point of view, but indefensible 
on any military consideration. 

The critical point for the invasion of Holland was 
the area Moerdijk—Dordrecht, with its three great 
bridges, which provide access to the “Fortress Holland,” 
heart of the country. Here, again, by the use of Fifth 
Columnists and parachute and air-landing troops, the 
Germans were able to capture the critical area in the 
first few hours, and thus to hold the bridges intact until 
the arrival of a mechanized division on the evening of 
the fourth day. With this bridgehead in German hands, 
the Dutch position was hopeless. The army was forced 
to capitulate and the opposing German forces were re- 
leased for the attack on the Belgian left flank before 
Antwerp. In addition to eliminating the Dutch Army, 
the attack against Holland kept the entire French 
Seventh Army from participating in the decisive battles 
to the south until the issue had already been decided. 

The Allied right flank, where the Maginot Line ends 
opposite the German-Swiss border, was another critical 
point in the Allied defense system. A German attack 
through Switzerland would have been a serious threat 
to the great munitions industries which had been re- 
moved from Northern France to the industrial area to 
the south of the Langres Plateau. It is doubtful that the 
Allied high command ever believed such a maneuver 
would be attempted, but the possibility could not be dis- 
regarded. Some twenty German divisions were reported 
in the vicinity of Basle at the time the May offensive 
began, and every known device was used to make it 
appear that they were about to invade Switzerland. 

Norway and Holland were of interest primarily to 
the British, in relation to the defense against air bom- 
bardment and submarine blockade. But their occu- 
pation by the Germans could not bring about the col- 
lapse of the Allied defense. The possibility of a German 
envelopment of the right flank of the Maginot Line af- 
fected the French more nearly, but again the success of 
such a maneuver could not lead to decisive results. The 
three areas were useful solely as “diversion” and “feint” 
objectives, and as such the last ounce of usefulness was 
squeezed from them. Paris and the Seuil de Verman- 
dois, on the other hand, were absolutely vital to the 
Allies. Both are foci of communications, supply estab- 
lishments, and industrial power; in addition, Paris was 
immensely important as a political and psychological 
symbol. German control of either of these areas would 
at least seriously cripple the Allied defense, if it were 
not actually decisive. The choice of decisive point there- 
fore lay between the Seuil de Vermandois and Paris, 
the final selection depending, as we have seen, upon the 
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elements of time, space, combat force, and psychology. 

What were the most practicable routes from the Ger. 
man frontier to Paris and the Seuil de Vermandois) 
Obviously, an envelopment was out of the question, jf 
the attack was to reap the benefits inherent in the Ger. 
man superiority of mobility, speed, and interior lines, 
Neither the north Flanders plain nor the mountains of 
northwestern Switzerland is suitable for a swift mecha. 
nized attack. The operation had to be a penetration—, 
maneuver which had been found impossible to execute 
during the World War, but which had once more be. 
come possible with the perfection of the truck, tank, and 
airplane. The first requirement of a penetration is speed 
—enough speed to be certain that the penetrating troops 
will be able to outstrip any of the defender’s reserves 
brought up to plug the gap—enough speed, also, to in- 
sure that the defensive flanks of the penetration are ex- 
tended as rapidly as the attack progresses. In other 
words, the one prime requisite of a penetration is unin- 
terrupted communications. The problem of the German 
General Staff was thus simply to select routes following 
ridges leading toward the Seuil de Vermandois and 
Paris; for roads following ridges encounter no water 
obstacles, the only kind of obstacle which will stop a 
tank other than an armor-piercing projectile, a charge 
of high explosive, or fire. There are three such ridges 
leading toward Paris. One passes via Sedan—Mézieres, 
Signy Heights, the wet Champagne north of the Aisne, 
the Seuil, and the watershed west of the Oise. A second 
route, south of the Meuse and Sambre, runs athwart 
the ridges up to the line of the Meuse, but this section 
could be traversed in two days or less, since there would 
be very little opposition, and all the streams except the 
Ourthe were small and shallow. Beyond the Meuse, 
the route Dinant—Beaumont—Avesnes—Seuil-de-Ver- 
mandois encounters no watercourses of any importance. 
The third route follows the north edge of the Sambre 
coupure from the area west of Maastricht—Réermond, 
all the way to Le Cateau, without crossing any water 
obstacles except the Mons—Charleroi Canal. 

All three ridges meet at the Seuil de Vermandois. 
That is why it is called “seuil” (threshold), and also 
why the area is a focus of communications. By studying 
the three routes in their relation to (1) Allied fortified 
zones, (2) Allied dispositions and known defense plans, 
(3) Allied rail network (remember that the French 
were known to rely almost exclusively on rail for the 
movement of troops and supplies), and (4) water 
barriers, it seems almost inevitable that the area Arras— 
St. Quentin should have been chosen as the decisive 
point, and the general route Luxembourg—Méziéres— 
Signy Heights—Cambrai, as the axis of the main pene- 
tration. Indeed, it is difficult to explain the Allied initial 
dispositions and movements except on the hypothesis 
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that the high command regarded a penetration as an 
absolutely impossible maneuver. Had they even con- 
sidered the possibility of a penetration they must in- 

tably have deciphered the German scheme of ma- 
neuver, and corrected their faulty dispositions in time. 

[he plan finally adopted by the Germans involved 
the use of all three routes, as well as the northern ridge 
route leading from Réermond to Moerdijk. Fort Eben 
Fmael, at the junction of the Maas Canal, the Albert 
Canal, and the Meuse River, was the critical point for 
the passage of the mechanized spearhead (two armored 
divisions) ) and deployment on the east Belgian plain of 
the large forces destined to occupy the attention of the 
Belgian Army, the BEF, and the French First Army. 
[he Meuse crossing between Dinant and Namur was 
the critical point for the central penetration (two 
armored divisions), providing access to the Philippe- 
ville Heights and the gap in the Maginot Line extension 
between the fortresses of Hirson and Maubeuge. And 
finally, the area Méziéres—Sedan was the critical point 
for the development of the main effort (four armored 
divisions) and the deployment of the all-important de- 
fensive left flank designed to hold off the Allied reserves 
which would inevitably be rushed up from behind the 
Maginot Line. 

A penetration at Sedan, if successful, would present 
the following advantages to the attacker: 

(1) Sedan was the nearest point (in time) from 
German territory to the weak westward extension of the 
Maginot Line. 

(2) Sedan controls one of three main rail lines con- 
necting the Maginot Line with northwestern France. 

3) Sedan was an important base of supplies for the 
French Second Army, and its capture would permit the 
envelopment of the strong fortress of Méziéres—Charle- 
ville, a base of supplies for the Ninth Army. 

(4) An adequate roadnet, through closely covered 
terrain, would permit a surprise concentration of mech- 
anized and motorized divisions from the initial assembly 
areas about Cologne and Coblentz. Contrary to the 
popular conception, the roads in the zone of advance of 
the principal penetration are not tortuous or steep, ex- 
cept in the heart of Luxembourg, where there was no 
opposition, and on the descent to the Meuse at the base 


of the Givet appendix. 


(To be continued) 
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(5) Seizure of the heights of Mazarin south of Sedan 
would cause indecision in the French high command, 
since from that point the attack could proceed either 
southward between the Meuse and the Argonne, flank 
ing the Maginot Line left flank; westward toward Paris 
via Reims or Chalons; or northwestward, flanking the 
Maginot Line extension, toward the Seuil de Verman 
dois. As a matter of fact, there should have been, and 
probably was little doubt which course would be fol 
lowed, since the southward maneuver would have been 
headed directly toward the main Allied reserve mass, 
through difficult terrain, and the attack toward Paris 
would have left the Ninth Army intact to maneuver in 
retreat, while the left Hank of the penetration would 
have been open to counterattack from the Ardennes. 

(6) If the penetration (back of the Maginot Line ex- 
tension) could be extended as far as Berry-au-Bac and 
Laon, coéperation and transfer of forces between the 
two Allied wings would be impossible except by the 
roundabout route through the Paris environs. This 
would inevitably bring about the collapse of the French 
Ninth Army. The ultimate effects of such a collapse 
were incalculable. 

Once the Seuil de Vermandois was reached, the at 
tack could proceed in either of three directions, depend 
ing on the situation at that time. If the Allied northern 
wing had advanced into Belgium and had been unable 
to retire quickly enough, it might be cut off by a thrust 
northwestward up the Artois ridge. If they had seen 
their danger in time and had retired to Artois, they could 
still be cut off by a thrust southwestward along the St. 
Just—Beauvais ridge. If, on the other hand, they had 
not advanced into Belgium as expected, but had with 
drawn to the south of the Somme trench, the penetra 
tion could be directed southward toward Paris along the 
ridges on either side of the Oise. That this question of 
the ultimate direction of the maneuver, was left open 
until the decisive point was approached, is indicated by 
a statement made in an information bulletin issued by 
the German General Staff to acquaint all officers with 
the general chronology of the campaign: “May 18. 

The goal of the break through the Maginot Line ex 
tension at Sedan was set as the Channel coast.” 


1Merkbiatt “um Unte rricht, No 7, July, 1940 
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Military Geography 
of the Near East 
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(GEOGRAPHY 
The “Near East” is generally considered to consist of 
the area lying ae the eastern Mediterranean and 
Black Seas on the north, and the Indian Ocean on the 
south. As so defined, the Near East includes the Bal 
v5 the Caucasus, northeastern Africa, and the part 

Asia lying northwest of India. 

‘a al parts of the Near East are of such strategic 
importance as to give the area a unique significance in 
any conflict involving the great powers of Europe and 
Asia. The points of chief significance are these: 

(1) The passages between the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. These passages are important to all the 


great powers, but more vitally important to Russia 

2) The Suez Canal and the adjacent —_ the 
importance of which is illustrated by their titles “Pivot 
of the British Empire,” and “Gateway to India.” Thes 
areas are vital not only to Empire sea communications 
but also Empire air communications. 

. 
of Iraq-Iran, from which comes much of the oil used by 
the British Mediterranean Fleet. 

In a more narrow sense the Near East may be con 


sidered as including only those parts of Asia northwest 
of India. In the comments which follow attention js 


centered chiefly on this “Asiatic Near East.” 


















(3) The oil-producing districts of the Caucasus and 
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‘TERRAIN AND CLIMATE 
The terrain of the Asiatic parts of the Near East di 
vides itself into three great districts: 

|) The mountain ranges, lying to the north and 
east, and running generally in a NW-SE direction. 

2) The great Arabian Peninsula, lying to the south 
and west, and having a narrow coastal plain and a high 
inland plateau. 

3) The lowlands of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, lying between the mountains and the peninsula. 

The Asiatic Near East is characterized by long peri- 
ods of drought, these occurring principally in the sum- 
mer. The rainfall over the area averages scarcely ten 
inches per year, with most of the rain falling in the 
spring. In summer the prevailing winds are from the 
north and northwest; in winter, they are from the west. 

The coastal plains and lowlands are among the 
hottest regions on earth, the average July temperature 
along the Arabian coast being on the order of 120 de- 
grees F. In the Tigris-Euphrates valleys near the Persian 
Gulf, the summer (May-September) is both damp and 
hot. It is almost unbearable for white men, and all 
military operations thereby are made extremely difficult. 
On the other hand, in the mountain districts of eastern 
lurkey, the winters are cold and long, and the passes 
ie blocked with snow four or five months each year. 
l'emperatures lower than zero frequently occur. 





WATER AND COMMUNICATIONS 

The Asiatic Near East has an oasis culture. All 
activity, including the waging of war, resolves itself 
into a fight for water. The only extensive productive 
areas are the narrow lowlands lying immediately ad 
jacent to the large rivers. Military operations are prac 
ticable only in narrow theaters where water is avail 
able. In the desert lands lying beyond the river \ alleys, 
only small bodies of troops can be maintained. Such 
troops are highly vulnerable to air attack, since the 
desert offers almost no possibilities for cover and con 
cealment. 

The communications net, both railway and highway 
has been greatly expanded during the past twenty years 
For example, there is now rail communication from 
Istanbul on the Bosphorus to Basra on the Persian 
Gulf. Nevertheless, considering the region as a whole, 
communications are still far from adequate in so far 
as movements and supply of large bodies of troops are 
concerned. 

During the past twenty years numerous airports hav. 
been built over the area. The Suez district has become 
the center from which air lines branch respectively to 
England, to India, and to South Africa. This district 
has been called “The Suez of the Air.” 

The general aspects of the situation as regards com 
munication are shown on the map at top of next page 
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Om 
oil resources alone would make the Asiatic Near 
: important in any war involving the great powers 
irope and Asia. The map, lower left, shows the 
hief oil-producing districts, and the refining and distri- 
uting facilities. 
1938 the total production for the entire area was 
about 123 million barrels (this constitutes about six 
yer cent of the total world production for that year). 
The Near East total production by districts is as follows: 
85 million barrels from the Abadan districts near the 
head of the Persian Gulf. 
8 million barrels from the Bahrein district on the 
western side of the Persian Gulf. 
3) million barrels from the Mosul district of eastern 
Iraq and western Iran. 


' 
| 
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In normal times, Great Britain obtained about ten 
per cent of its total oil supply from these fields Cobtain- 
ing at the same time about seventy-seven per cent of 
the supply from American sources). France consumed 
about three-fourths of the output of the Mosul field, 
while about one-half of the Abadan oil was consumed 
by the Far East. Most of the remainder of the Abadan 
oi! was shipped through the Suez Canal to England 
and other countries. 

The oil output of the Asiatic Near East has been 
rising steadily throughout the years. This is especially 
true of the fields in Iran. Pipelines, refineries, and 
storage facilities have been constructed about as shown 
on the map. 








l ne Wortp War 

The manner in which water supply and climate limit 
operations to narrow theaters is illustrated in the cam 
paigns of the World War. First, there was the Palestine 
front, occupying a narrow space between desert and 
sea. Separated from that front by the Syrian Desert 
was the Mesopotamian front, which resulted from a 
campaign conducted up the narrow valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates Rivers, approximately to Bagdad. The 
latter front was not far removed in point of distance 
from the Russian-Turkish front in eastern Turkey. 
However, because of poor communications, lack of 
water, and the rigors of the climate (extreme heat in 
Mesopotamia, extreme cold in eastern Turkey) there 
was never much coérdination between the two fronts. 

None of the nations in the Near East is a great power. 
Most of them have been staked out as “spheres of in 
fluence” of other powers. The best figures (1940) as to 
the manpower strength of the armies are given below 


Army 

Country Population Peace War 
Turkey . 16,428,449 250,000 1,300,000 
Iran .. . 15,055,115 200,000 ? 
Afghanistan . . . 12,000,000 60,000 80,000 
Saudi Arabia.. 4,500,000 ? ? 
Yemen . 875,000 ? ? 
ey enrt . 4,412,959 20,000 20,000 
Syria . 2,367,734 20,000* 150,000* 
Palestine 1,435,000 ? 23,000* 
Transjordan ... 325,000 ? 
Egypt ........15,951,800 25,000~-12,000* 40,000-62,000* 


*Refers to British and French troops in occupation. 
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Fighting Man's New Hea 


By MAJOR H. 6. SYDENHAM 





t ayes get to Fort Benning the ee days you are likely 
b your eyes when you see the fighting man’s new 

ne Icear. 

[he old soldier thinks it’s pretty good. He says 
t keeps his head cool in action, the rain off his 

ck, and the sun out of his eyes. 

(his helmet is something new in more w ays than 
On the other hand you might say that it’s just 
old friend, the 1917 helmet, with a new brim. 

\nd therein lies our story. 
During the World War the U. S. Army, on the hunt 
| suitable helmet, tested a number of models and 
finally settled on the British “Shrapnel Hat” as the 
yest that could be procured within reasonable ballistic 
limits. Yet in accepting the British helmet we acknowl 
edged that it was not the perfect hat, for it didn’t cover 
enough of the vital parts of the head. 

[wo real rivals of the 1917 helmet were developed 
in the United States during the war. The one that 
conformed best to ballistic requirements was a nobby 
iob called the 5A, but it was rejected because it looked 
too much like the German helmet. The other—the 2A 

was faintly reminiscent of the Casques of the con- 
quistadores. ‘Both these helmets were deep hats of the 
“pot type. 

Helmets came up from time to time during the days 
of peace. A modified version of the 2A, known as the 
5A, held the experimental stage for a short while, but 
passed on because of its failure to outscore its old 
opponent, the 1917, in the game of “bounce the ball” 
ballistics. 

In December, 1940, the Chief of Infantry directed 
the Infantry Board to put an officer on the job of de 
veloping a new helmet suitable to the needs of the mod 
ern soldier. 


The stages of this development will interest all Jour 
NAL readers and will enable you to judge better the 
resultant product we'll all soon be wearing. 


he points considered in working out the new hel 
met were comfort, protection, and utility. 

Comfort calls for a comfortable helmet suspension 
that actually fits the head and does not produce head 
aches. Such a he adpiece must also be well-balanced 
and stay on the head as long as the wearer desires. 
Moreover, it must protect his head from the elements. 

Protection requires that the helmet cover as much 
of the head as possible and resist the majority of wound 
producing missiles encountered on a modern battle 
field. But it must not be so heavy that John Soldier 
would rather take a chance than wear it. 

Utility requires that the soldier be able to handle his 
weapons without impairment of vision and hearing 
and that the helmets be the same size. 

The first step was to decide on the shape, and the 
history of helmets was searched for the necessary evi 
dence. The Board established the following facts. A 
wide, flat helmet, although it protects the wearer from 
missiles, is not easy to balance. A deep helmet with 
flaring sides protects the sides of the head but is un 
balanced. The closer the fit the easier it is for the 
wearer to keep his balance and at the same time to be 
protected from all directions. 

The perfect sphere was chosen to begin with as 
the best shape to deflect moving objects striking at any 
angle. 

The necessary distance of the steel shell from the 
soldier's head was determined by research on a soldier 
with a head of average size. His head was covered with 
inch thick. The edges of the clay 
helmet were then trimmed to conform to the lines of 


smooth clay one 


Left: The liner. Right: Donning the helmet over the liner 
























An Infantry soldier in the prone 


position with the new — 
@ 2 


limitation imposed by vision, weapons, and movement. 
A visor, the length of which was determined by the 
position of the rear sight of the rifle, was added to pro- 
tect the soldier's eyes from glare, and a rain flange 
went on the sides and rear. The rear projection of this 
flange was determined by the nearness of the neck to 
the soldier's ps ack. The le ngth of the sides was limited 
by the position of the arm snd rifle in firing. 

The form that resulted was hardly ~ sphe re from 
which we started, but it did resemble it. The limita 
tions on weight required that the “whee contain no 
waste space but follow the general contour of the 
head as closely as practicable. 

The clay form was covered with several layers of 
paper, after which the clay was broken out. T he paper 
shell was then reinforced, covered with OD cloth, and 
lined with a lightweight cloth. The shell now had a 
dome that was the approximate shape of the crown of 
the 1914 (British) helmet. We also found that the 
paper shell was a perfect fit inside a 1917 helmet with 
the lining removed. The rim of the 1917 helmet was 
then removed except in front and a new rim fashioned 
to conform to the paper shell was brazed on. 

In seeking a suspension for the helmet we sought not 
only a comfortable headband, but one that would with- 
stand abuse and repeated blows. The football field 
gave us the answer, for a maker of a plastic football 
helmet had patented a suspension which proved excep- 
tional because it had a removable head band and a neck- 
band. The head or hatband is snapped to another band 
encircling the helmet and attached to it at six points. 
The neckband is located at the lower rear part of the 
helmet to prevent the helmet from moving forward 
or slipping. Both the hatbands and the neckbands come 
in sizes to fit the individual. 

The comfort of the soldier and the question of utility 
again entered the picture. The question was: How 
about his hat? For when the helmet is not worn it must 
be carried, and then the soldier must have something 
else to cover his head. The Army has plenty of hats 
and caps but all have their draw backs. The field hat is 
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hot and bulky even if it does protect one against rain or 
keep the sun from one’s eyes, and it does not ride well les 
in a wind. The field cap is light and easy to stow, but ae 
gives no rain or sun protection. The tropical helmet is wie 
excelle “nt protection against sun and rain but is bulk in 





and clumsy to stow. 
The designer built the football helmet suspension 
into the helmet liner instead of the helmet. The liner 





was made to fit the steel shell snugly enough to permit bar 
a layer of cloth to be placed between the two. The 
liner is the same shape as the helmet, has a 134-inch re 
visor (on an average man) and is far cooler than the 
field hat or field cap. ‘ 7 
The combination product is a helmet that has good 
balance, one that covers about eighty per cent more of bi 
the head than the 1917 helmet, one that weighs onh re 
a tenth of a pound more than the combination of one ti 
field cap plus one 1917 helmet, and one that is many ia 
degrees cooler. ~ 
Tests have shown that the new helmet combination 
resists projectiles better than any of its predecessors, p 
that it stays on the head with greater stability, and that q 
it is more comfortable in all ways. And when the steel - 
member is removed, the liner still protects you from ’ 
sunglare, wind, and rain. . 


There is one thing about deep helmets that appears 
at first trial to be undesirable. This is the reverberation 
of your own head noises. If you will overlook this 
noise you'll soon find that it is not too objectionable. 

In dev eloping the TS3 helmet and hat we tried to 
get the greatest protection, the greatest comfort, and the 
best utility. In order to provide maximum protection, 
some other things had to suffer. The man who uses a 
telephone or earphones will at times be annoyed be 
cause his ears are partly covered. But he must remem- 
ber that the great majority of his comrades require eat 
protection. 

Those soldiers who want more visor or rain flange 
should note that the present limits of the helmet are 
restricted by the nearness to te rifle in front and to the 


neck and pack behind. 








HE ART OF OBSCURITY 


By Lieutenant Monoxide 


Some violations of paragraph 16 a, Administrative 
Memorandum No. 48 b, this headquarters, dated Jan- 
uary 18, 1941, have been reported. Organization com- 
m: nders will take immediate steps to prevent recur- 
rences. 

Okay, Okay. We'll put a stop to it, whatever it is. So 
we call in the first sergeant and ask him for a copy of 
paragr aph 16 a, Administrative Memorandum number 
<o-and-so. We twiddle our thumbs for five minutes 
while he looks through his files. Then he reports that 
the file has gone up to headquarters for an inspection. 
So we say Okay, when it gets back bring in paragraph 
16 a, and let’s have a look at it. 

lhe topkick happens to be out of the office when the 
clerk brings the file in, and hence doesn’t know it is 
back. It would go forever unattended, except that we 
somehow happen to remember it along about 4:00 
P.M., in spite of all the other worries on our mind. So 
we buzz for the topkick. 

“How about that administrative memorandum head- 
quarters so-and-so you were going to look up for me? 

“Which one was that, sir?” 

“Oh, paragraph something, dated something. It’s in 
the bulletin for today.” 

“Oh yes, sir. Today’ S bulletin has been filed, but I'll 
look it up right away, sir. 

So we twiddle our thumbs some more, and finally he 
brings in the document in question, explaining that 
the file must have come back in while he was out. So 
we read the paragraph, and it says: “Members of the 
garrison, when off the post in civilian clothes, will not 
wear the training jacket.” 

Tomorrow's a holiday, and twothirds of the com 
pany has already left for town. We send the charge-ol 
quarters smoking through the barracks. He stops two 
or three late leavers and makes them take off their 
jackets. No telling how many are already in town, 
where the general is sure to see them and find out they 
are members of Captain Crank’s company. So we get 
skinned. 

If your imagination will stretch far enough, envision 
a piece of poop going something like this: “Members 
of the garrison have been seen in nearby cities wearing 
the training jacket with civilian clothes. Organization 
commanders will take steps, etc.” 

We read this, hand it to the first sergeant and tell 
him to speak a piece about it. He does at the next for- 
mation, within an hour or so, and all is well. And the 
funny part of it is, there’s even less work to preparing 
this kind of a memorandum than in looking up the 
original order, copying its identification, and leaving 
it up to “all concerned” to thumb through their own 
files indiv idually and find out for themselves what the 
squawking is about. 


One of the principal functions of any headquarters 
should be to prevent duplication of effort, and waste of 
time and energy by the units under its control. Yet 
hardly a day passes ¢ anywhere in the army but that the 
lower unit receives from the higher a memorandum of 
this type, refe ‘Tring to some previous order of any age 
from twenty-four hours to twenty-four years, giving a 
series of file references but no inkling of the contents. 

Even worse, if possible, is the change of previous 
orders, giving date, type of memorandum, paragraph, 
sub-paragraph, etc., and “is changed to read ‘except 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays inste ad of ‘except 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays.’” Those who 
are past masters of the art of obscurity go so far as to 
make it “the fifth word, line 16, sub-par agri aph a 
paragraph 7, is changed to read “Thursdays. 

Under civil law, no man could be held accountable 
for any failure to comply with such instructions. No 
newspaper could claim mitigation of libel damage under 
a retraction published like this: “Fifth word, ‘he 36, 
column 5, page 18, issue dated Februst 14, 1941, 
should have read ‘bustard.’” Rather, it must be un 
mistakably clear, such as “In yesterday's issue we said 
Mr. Bill Smith is a robber. It ain't so and we are sorry 
we said it.” 

Further maddening comes from running into the ad 
jutant just after you have received the day's poop-sheet, 
asking him what is this regulation that someone is vio 
lating, and getting the cold reply: “The reference given 
is perfectly clear. You'll find it in your files.” 

So you say, timidly, “Yes, of course. But I thought 
maybe you'd save me the trouble of looking it up.” 

So he looks at you as if you were trying to get out 
of a job, or perhaps as if he suspects you are trying to 
cover up the fact that you are not even keeping any 
files in your orderly room. And all the time he could 
spout ten words and resolve the whole problem. 

What can be done about it? Very little, officially, 
I'm afraid. You can’t deny that you can be held 
sponsible for failure to comply with any instructions, 
no matter how obscure, il the reference is stated sO as 
to lead unmistakably, no matter how long the hunt and 
search, to the desired material. The only hope is for 
the higher-ups to feel a little of the milk of human 
kindness toward the pick-and-shovel boys; and if that’s 
beyond their natures, to realize the inefhicie ‘ncy of it all. 

Maybe it would help matters to write one of these 
fellows some time, inviting him to dinner “at 3:30 a.m. 
Greenwich time, five nights after the Zoroastrian New 
Year's Day, at a point 362 yards north and 18 paces 
west of Bench Mark 218, dress to be that worn by 
Errol Flynn in Scene 94 of the feature picture released 
by Warner Brothers on Febraury 16, 1938.” 
it with your serial number: O-367122. 


And sign 


’ 
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The Printing Press Signs Up 


By Major John T. Winterich 


A wise man once said that if you marooned two 
Americans on a desert island one of them would have 
a newspaper started by next sunup. The wise man 
might have added that it wouldn’t matter whether the 
two Americans were civilians or soldiers. 

During the World War, Army outfits at home and 
abroad broke out in a rash of printer's ink. The non- 
availability of physical facilities did not discourage the 
olive-drab editors. If there was no printing shop in the 
neighborhood, it was usually possible to lay hands on 
a mimeograph machine, and while the use of a mimeo- 
graph machine necessarily restricted circulation, it did 
not dampen enthusiasm. On the other hand, when the 
facilities were available, ambitious and elaborate pro- 
ductions often resulted, such as The Spiker, published 
at Bordeaux by the 18th Engineers (Railway). If 
some earnest student of our periodical literature should 
detect in a study of The Spiker the germ of The New 
Yorker, the discovery would not be surprising. The 
embryonic editor of the lively modern weekly served 
on the staff of The Spiker as Private H. W. Ross. 

Today, too, the Army is using everything from the 
mimeograph machine on up. Again it can be said that 
it doesn’t matter a hurrah what the equipment may be. 
The main thing is to get out a paper. The Army is re- 
sponding to the American urge. 

Now the favorite newspaper of most Americans is 
not the metropolitan daily but the home-town product. 
No matter how much boilerplate it may contain, no 
matter how great its dependence on syndicated col- 
umnists and comic strips, no matter how great or how 
little the volume of its so-called “foreign” advertising, 
the home-town new spaper is the American newspaper. 


The 











“IT SHALL BE DONE” 


iAIE 


OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER OF THE DIXIE GrDDIvISION 
: 


Anyone whose habitat is New York or Chicago or 
Los Angeles can test this for himself by buying a Copy 
of the local paper in any town where he happens to find 
himself, whether he is there with a night to spend or 
only with a hamburger to munch. Here are some of 
the tests to apply in determining how well the paper 
lives up to the principle of putting first things (that is, 
home concerns ) first: 

(1) How much of page one is devoted to local 
news? “Local” is a large word. In a big city “local” 
may mean only the next few blocks. In a small com 
munity it may mean only the same amount of territory 
it would mean in the metropolitan “village,” or the 
whole county, or the whole state, or even a whole 
group of states. Again, in a closely-built-up non-urban 
area, the other side of your own county may be as far 
away from you, emotionally, as the Great Wall of 
China. This is particularly true of the suburban areas 
just beyond the borders of big cities. So, while you are 
nibbling at that hamburger, read page one and see how 
much of it seems “local” to you. How much of it would 
interest you if you lived in that State, in that county, 
in that town, on that street? 

(2) How much of the inside is devoted to local 
news? The fact that Miss Eva Golightly of Pierre, 
South Dakota, is visiting her sister, Mrs. J. K. Snyder 
of Laurel Road, is of greater interest to Localton than 
the fact that the President of the United States yester 
day received a new minister from Aurelia. Personals 
are the acid test of the competence of the staff of the 
local newspaper. Assembling them is hard work—far 
harder than getting the details of a murder story, which 
is often (but by no means always) handed the reporter 
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on a platter. To garner a column of good personals re 
quires an intimate knowledge of the community, the 
development of a corps of intimate news sources (who 
become a kind of benevolent Gestapo), the gift of 
chatter and of listening to chatter, and unremitting 
application to the phone. There are a dozen other 
—— but those will do to start with 

How much of the sports page is local? Here the 
varallel does not hold quite so well, because Localton 
is concerned about the prowess of the Cubs and the 
Tigers, if only because many of its residents are in a 
baseball pool (local stuff again). Even so, the Local 
ton softball league is a lot nearer t home, and therefore 
nearer the heart, than anything that is going on in the 
big leagues, and the fact that ‘the team from the dye 
works smothered the outfit from the knitting mills 
means infinitely more than does the number of games 
Cincinnati needs to clinch the pennant. 

4) How much of the editorial page is local? What 
position has the editor taken on the projected River 
Avenue bridge? That is a lot more important than 
what he may happen to think about the Russo-Japanese 
non-aggression pact. It is conceivable that the River 
Avenue bridge might one day take on military impor 
tance, although it is equally conceivable that the Russo 
Japanese agreement might also one-day take on mili 
tary importance. But the River Avenue bridge site is 
right there before everyone's eves. First things first. 


to the Army’s newspapers. Wherever the soldier may 
be, right there is the center of his universe. What hi ap 
pens in his barracks, or to his company, or his regi 






| have preached the foregoing sermon only because 
everything in it, in my view, applies with equal force 
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ment, or his division, is of surpassingly greater moment 
than what happens to a whole corps area two thousand 
or even two hundred miles away. With this highly 
important difference, whatever happens in that distant 
corps area is likely to happen to him as well. Armies 
are run that way. 

That makes the conduct of an Army paper, however 
large or small the area it seeks to cover, a simpler mat 
ter than the conduct of a newspaper on the outside. Few 
indeed are the stories which affect the entire circulation 
A heat wave? 


of a civilian newspaper. Yes, but some 


people live in air-conditioned homes. A broader-based 
income tax! Yes, only the base can never be broad 
enough to include one hundred per cent of the popu 
lation. 

But you can and do have breaks in an Army that 
effect everyone from the Chief of Staff down to the 
latest buck, and affect them intimately. For example, 
one of my standing assignments on The Stars and 
Stripes, official newspaper of the American Expedition 
ary Forces, was to call on Colonel Charles E. Stanton 
every month. Taps sounded for Colonel Stanton many 
vears ago in the tranquillity of an honorably-earned re 
tirement. (Incidentally, it was Colonel Stanton who 
on July 4, 1917, 
utte ‘red words that the whole world got by heart: “La 


at the Picpus Cemetery in Paris, 
favette, we are here.” The words have almost univer 
sally been ascribed to General Pershing, who, of course, 
has never claimed them for his own and has done all in 
his power to put credit where credit was due. But 


truth has a hard time catching up with error, as every 


newspaperman, inside or outside the Army, knows 
sometimes to his own discomfiture. 
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I doubt if one per cent of the two million American 
soldiers who were in France recall who Colonel Stanton 
was and how closely he touched their careers. No, that 
proportion is far too high one per cent of two million 

20,000—make it one-tenth of one per cent. Well, 
Colonel Stanton was Chief Paymaster of the AEF. 
Every month his office determined the rate of exchange 
at which the AEF was to be paid. If the franc was 
5.70 to the dollar in Se ptember, say, as against 5.60 

n August, that meant a raise of three francs thirty 
seine or 57.882 cents in the pay tor every private, 
with corresponding increases ail the way up to General 
Pershing himself Cif he took his pay in francs). No 
body can de ny that there was a story that touched every 
mother's son in OD from Bordeaux to the Argonne. 

Again, there was a project for a new Army uniform, 
with gaudy red tabs and related gadgets. Sergeant 
Philip Von Blon heard about it and The Stars and 
Stripes published the awful details which went far to 
ward suppressing the monstrosity. Yes, there was a 
little dustup about it, but GHQ stood loyally behind 
the paper. Now when you see in your civilian news 
paper that the Amalgamated Association of America’s 
Best-Dressed Men has determined that next fall’s suits 
will have russet lapels and pearl buttons you are privi 
leged to yawn at leisure, because the AAABDM hasn't 
the slightest control over what you may or may not 


wear. You have a right to wear green lapels and mauy« 
buttons, or pink lapels and yellow buttons, or no lapels 
and no buttons. 

You enjoy these rights, that is, if you are a civilian 
But in the Army you wear what the Army tells you to 
wear. Uniform means “all alike,” and that all-alikenes 
takes in everybody from the top to the bottom, and the 
Army has a broad bottom. Therefore, Sergeant Von 
Blon’s story about the projected new uniform touched 
every single soldier in the AEF plus the two million at 
home and the two million at home were not affected 
by the AEF pay rate, since in the States they were stil] 
paying off in dollars. 

You can’t get any closer to a soldier, or to anybody 
than his skin, or to what he puts on next to it. Now it 
is perfectly proper to argue that a soldier doesn’t put on 
his uniform next to his skin—well, anyway a new typ 
of issue underwear would make a good story. 

In this connection I should like to relate an inci 
dent in the military career of former Sergeant Edward 
Lazare. Eddie se rved a couple of hitches in the Army 
just after the World War. He is now a member of 
the staff of The Publishers’ Weekly and one of Amer 
ica’s most learned authorities on rare books, but he 
would probably give his left foot to come back in as a 
corporal. At the time of which I write he was a private 
He had been picked for guard duty, and he was buck 
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The OD took a long time deciding 
call Private 


» for orderly. 
between Eddie and a soldier whom we will 
7. Finally the OD picked ‘ a 
Sir,” said Eddie, 
Now in my days as a private I had never heard of any 


“| challenge. > 


such thing as a challenge. Eddie assures me it could 
be done in his day, but he adds that the OD did not 
have to accept it. If the OD did accept it he simply 
said: “State the grounds of your challenge.” This OD 
did accept it and that is ex ictly what he ‘said to Eddie 
“State the grounds of your c ‘hallenge.” 

. said Eddie, standing at the rigidest possible 
ittention. “Private Z is not wearing issue underwear.” 

Private Z admitted his fault without undressing and 
Eddie got the job. Naturally I asked him how he had 
eel this inside informe ition. 

‘I saw Z put it on,” he told me. 

“Was he sore?” 

“Not a bit.’ 

Well, why should he have been? The moral is, per 
haps, that soldiers tive in glass houses and should dress 
in the dark. I cite the episode only to point out that a 
story about a new issue of underwear would touch the 
\rmy, and the whole Army, intimately. 

So much for generalities and reminiscences, “ 
anecdotes, and what not. There was supposed to be a 
idea behind each of them. I want now to present some 
specific observations based on an inspection of recent 
issues of several Army newspapers. Let's go, without 
benefit of the IDR: 

Run plenty of jokes. Old? 
There aren’t any new jokes, in the Army or out of it. 
But there are new soldiers. I admit that at first I felt 
very superior in reading a crop of New Army papers 
and finding the standbys there—the sentry who asked 
the officer of the day what he was doing out at night, 
the rookie who couldn't find the balance of his rifle, 
and so en. Why I had heard practically all of these in 
1917 and 1918. Then it occurred to me that men in 


Of course they're old. 








blue and men in gray had probably laughed at them in 
the Petersburg trenches, and that the Continentals had 
guffawed over them before Monmouth, and so on back 
to the three hundred who fought in the shade of the 
arrows at Thermoplyz, and on back to the skirmishing 
outside the walls of Troy, and back, and back, and 
back, probably all the way to General Adam, who con 
ducted such a masterly retreat from Eden without losing 
a man, or a woman. 
Run a lot of verse. Most of it may sound pretty bad 


alongside Coleridge and Poe (who were once buck 


privates themselves . But remember that, howev el 
much it may limp, it has its root in some such emotional 
soil as produced the best of Coleridge and Poe. Soldiers 
write more poetry and soldiers read more poetry than 
civilians; one reason is that soldiers are likely to write 
about soldiering, and all soldiers like to read about 
soldiering. 

he same applies to cartoons, if you have any sort of 
facilities for reproducing them. Run a lot of them, even 
if they aren’t the sort of stuff that would win a Na 
Sometimes a 


tional \cademy award. professional can 


be too professional. An amateur does his stuff for the 
fun of it, and for the fun others get out of it 

If facilities allow, publish a few photographs—a 
whole picture page if feasible. The more action the 
better, of course. But don’t run too many pictures of 
officers, particularly portraits. 
of this in the papers I have been looking at. At first 


glance it looks a little suspicious, but I don’t really think 


There is much too much 


there is a great amount of bootlicking (another word if 
you want it) behind it. 

But by all means publish accounts of the 
the office TS, the ranker the better. A gene ‘ral commands 


To every solc lier whose destiny Is in his 


careers of 


a lot of ssoaps. 
hands he is something of a mystery. There is a person 
ality between those shoulder-stars. What is it? Where 
did he come from? How did he get his start? What's 


his service record? 
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But the officer business can be overdone. Before me 
is a copy of a paper published at one of the finest old 
posts in the Army. It consists of twelve pages, fools 
cap size, of good local copy. Twelve pages—and one 
and a quarter of those pages are given over to the Ofh- 
cers’ Club Bowling League, with the individual records 
of fifty-one officers Cincluding nurses—who didn’t do so 
well). I doubt even if many of the officers studied that 
roster with any great enthusiasm. Suppose now that 
that space had been devoted to brief biographies of half 
a dozen officers. The fact that Major Xx rolled a mean 
236 is ho-hum stuff to me—tell the world, by all means, 
but do it in a paragraph. The fact that Major X played 
tackle on the 1924 United States Military Academy 
team and served a hitch in the Philippines, where he 
saved a native youngster from drowning is much more 
important and interesting. 

Have an editorial page, or least a column of edi 
torials. Leave room on that page for a column or two of 
letters. Don’t be afraid to print more letters than edi- 
torials. Letters to the editor are something like poetry 
—a letting-off of emotional steam. It is human nature 
that most letters to editors are against something rather 
than for it—only opposition and argument are capable 
of moving most people to take pen in hand. These let- 
ters almost invariably produce a batch of others, either 
supporting the original letter-writer and opposing the 
same thing he opposes, or else opposing the original 
letter-writer. It all makes good reading for a while, and 
any time interest shows signs of flagging the issue can 
be dropped and a new one promoted. Always keep 
a reader hungry. Better ten columns too little of a thing 
than ten lines too much. 

Build up as large a corps of correspondents as _pos- 
sible. The more the better—you haven't any payroll 
problem to worry about. Usually the company clerk 
will fill the bill for his company; all the news filters 
through the orderly room, and the company clerk com- 
mands a typewriter. But two or three, or a half dozen, 
leg-men in each company are not too many. 

Have all the various headquarters on the post covered 
as systematically as you would cover the city hall on the 


When an order is issued that is worth a ston 
(and most orders are ), try to find out why it was issued 
There is a reason for everything the Army does, and 
usually it is a good reason. Soldiers are reasonabk 
creatures—if it is consistent with military policy to ex 
plain things to them, by all means do the explaining. 

Enlisted men should do the work, under commis 
sioned supervision. But that supervision should be as 
gentle as a baby’s breath. The reason for having an 
officer at the top is to have someone to take the rap, t 
assume responsibility, to make decisions, to do battle 
for the staff and for the paper when battling is needed. 
If the paper is run as it should be there will be times 
like that. 

Publish the editors’ names, grades, units, down to the 
humblest “suburban” correspondent, unless the total 
would be so heavy that your masthead would look lik: 
a roster of the entire post. In that case prune the list 
discreetly and according to some sound plan. The 
main thing is to tell the world that the paper is issued 
by soldiers for soldiers. 

Keep the home folks in mind every time you look at 
a piece of copy. If your paper is any good (and even if 
it isn't) many men are going to send issues home. In 
this connection, I was startled to see this heading in a 
unit paper which I shall not identify: 


FLU ON WANE, BUT 
SURGEON PREDICTS 
MEASLES, MUMPS 


The story did not fully bear out the implications of the 
heading. But what a piece of intelligence to overempha 
size to the home towns of the troops. 

Censorship? Be your own censor. Every editor has 
to be, whether he is inside or outside the Army. Take 
that measles-mumps heading. How many civilian news 
papers would have used it? News is w hat has happened 


outside. 
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he by not what may happen. All the Army 

s | have looked at are more blunt, more forth- 

t, more outspoken than their big brothers beyond 
gates. 

P a up the Old Outfit. Publish its history. Esprit 
de corps is the seasoning of the soldier, the elixir that 
turns rookies into oldtimers. 

Don’t be too professional. Don't worry about con 
sistency in all the minutia of style. C apitaliz: ition, ab- 
breviations, numerals, and all the other pets of the copy- 
reader can look out for themselves. I don’t mean by this 
that a style sheet should not be adopted and followed 
as fi iithfully as PRG permit, but let it be your 
servant, not your master. I do think it is a good idea 
to tell how often the paper is issued—the information 
will at any rate be helpful to posterity, and don’t think 
the historians of the next century aren't going to be 
keenly interested in the job you are doing today. | 
can’t tell from several papers whether they are dailies, 
weeklies, or what, or how many have been issued. And 
I have looked in vain through several papers to try to 
find what they sell for. 











What you call your paper may not matter much, and 
then again it may. There appear to be two schools of 
thought concerning this detail in the New Army, the 
conservative and the breezy. Here are some examples 
of the first: 45th Division News, Camp Barkeley, 
Texas; Brooks Field Observer, Brooks Field, Texas; 
Fort Custer News, Fort Custer, Michigan; Fort Bragg 
Post, Fort Bragg, North Carolina; Fort Snelling Bul 
letin, Fort Snelling, Minnesota. And here are a few of 
the second: Private Opinion, Camp Edwards, Massa 
chusetts; Jungle Cat, 11th Engineers, Canal Zone; 
Scorpion’s Sting, Camp Hulen, Texas; Overs and 
Shorts, Camp McQuaide, California; Chin Strap, Fort 
George G. Meade, Maryland; Fort Niagara Drum, Fort 
Niagara, New York; The Dixie, ¢ Camp Blanding, Flor 
ida. 

All in all, the Army papers I have inspected are for 
the most part thoroughly in the tradition of American 
military journalism. That means that they are on their 
toes, lively, cocky, flip, readable. Ours would be a sorry 
Army without them. Thank God that it has them, 
that we have it! 


and 
























YOU CAN’T CROSS 


Unless You Have Them 


Side view of the prime 
mover and bridge 


Rear view 


Pivoting the bridge into position 





BRIDGES 


ea 


The bridge in position 


Anonymous 


The photographs on these pages illustrate an inter 
esting piece of equipment, and a principle. 
these matters across, one at a time. 

First, consider the armored bridge-laying vehicle as 
an interesting item of equipment. It is a French de 
velopment, and as the photographs show, it is well de 
signed and constructed. It looks good, and we believe 
it is good. In combat, it would provide a means for the 
very rapid bridging of narrow gaps without exposing 
personnel to rifle and machine-gun fire. 

The principles by which the unit operates are made 
clear in the photographs. It consists of the prime mover 
and the bridge proper. In traveling position, the bridge 
proper is carried on top of the prime mover in such a 
way that the entire unit may be loaded on a flat car. Of 
course, the entire unit can also move under its own 
power along roads or across country with the approxi 
mate mobility of a light tank. To launch the bridge, 
the unit is brought to the near edge of the gap; the 
bridge proper is then lifted by the long conical-shaped 
launching prong and is pivoted through a vertical 
plane into position across the gap. The launching prong 
is then disengaged, the prime mover backs out of the 
way, and the tanks and wheeled vehicles roll over the 
bridge. To take up and reload the bridge, the launching 
procedure is simply reversed. 

Some of the important military characteristics of the 
unit follow: 


Let's put 


Overall length of bridge feet 
Capacity of bridge 


Weight of bridge 3.3 tons 


The bridge proper 


Weight of complete unit 18.5 tons 


Thickness of armor on prime mover 10-mm 


front and rear, 8-mm. sides, 5-mm. top 

It appears that the unit was designed chiefly for use 
with armored and motorized columns with an especial 
view to bridging of antitank ditches and narrow water 
ways in the face of the enemy 

Now for the principle hinted at in the opening para 
graph. 
and let us for the sake of argument assume that it looked 
good to the French too. But—and here is the point 


there existed in all France only the one pilot model 


As we have said, this device looks good to us 


of which we have been fortunate enough to obtain 
photographs). In that circumstance, even granting the 
equipment to be superlatively good, the matter can 
only be of academic interest. 

The same point may be made on many another item 
of French equipment. 
tank mine- 


The French had a good anti 
but they had very few of them. They had 
a very good ponton bridge—but there were so few of 
them, and they held the details in such secrecy, that 
many French engineer officers had never seen the 
bridge. They had good antitank guns, good mortars, 
good tanks but not in adequi ite qui antities. 

The principle, then, is this: It is not enough to have 
a good item of equipment on the drawing board, or in 
a pilot model, or even in minor production. The pay 
off comes on the battlefield where even the best item 
of equipment is not good enough if it isn’t at hand in 


the quantity needed. 
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A British submachine gun 
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The basic combat team in British and German in 
fantry today is the light machine-gun squad. (The 
British call it a “section”; the Germans, a “Gruppe.” 
In both armies, it consists of a squad leader (a corporal 
or sergeant), a machine gunner, one or two assistant 
gunners, and half-a-dozen riflemen. The way that this 
little team, together with other elements, is built up into 
larger tactical units is shown in the accompanying 
table: 

British Infantry 


3 squads + 1 light mortar crew 

platoons | company. 

4 companies + 1 Hq Co. (which includes | Bren- 
carrier platoon, 1 AA platoon, and | medium 
mortar platoon ) | battalion. 


| platoon. 


+ 


German Infantry 


2 squads +. | light mortar crew | platoon. 

3 platoons + 1 AT-rifle squad | company. 

3 rifle companies + | heavy machine-gun company 
(which includes 1 medium mortar platoon ) | 
battalion. 


Thus most British and German infantrymen—like 
their fathers in the First World War—are still armed 
with the rifle. In fact, it is the same Enfield or Mauser 
rifle that their fathers carried. But the rifleman today is 
backed up—to a much larger extent than twenty-five 
years ago—by a variety of other “infantry weapons’ 
designed to help him win. 

The weapons of the British and German rifle bat- 
talions include rifles and bayonets, hand grenades, 
pistols, machine-pistols or tommyguns, light machine 
guns, and light and medium mortars. (The German 


> 





By Captain Carl T. Schmidt 





battalion includes a company of “heavy” machine guns, 
but the British assemble their heavy, water-cooled 
Vickers in machine-gun battalions under divisional 
control.) It may be of interest to review briefly th: 
characteristics of these infantry weapons in the two 
opposing armies. 

The Germans still speak of their model '98 rifle as 
“the principal weapon of the individual soldier 
which may be used as a firearm or, with the bayonet 


fixed, as an assault weapon.” The British refer to the 


Enfield merely as “the personal protective weapon ol 
the individual.” 


TITTIES PUPEOEEEEEEREEE EER c sees 


A British 3-inch mortar in Egypt 








dritish Infantry Battalions 


ost essentials, these rifles are like our Springfield. 

ire identical in mechanical principle, and much 
ne in caliber, weight, and gener ral capabilities. 
British Lee-Enfield (M1903), caliber .303, weighs 

ess than nine pounds. It is fitted with an eight 

‘nch bayonet. The magazine can hold ten rounds, and 
rifleman carries fifty rounds in his belt. Another 
rifle. the Ross-Enfield (M1914) is also used by British 
troops. It differs only slightly from the Lee-E nfield, and 
fires the same ammunition. The standard German rifle, 
caliber 7.9-mm. weighs about 8.5 pounds. Some forty 
five rounds of ammunition are carried in the rifleman’s 





belt. Each soldier is also issued a few rounds of armor 
piercing bullets, which can be fired from the ordinary 
rifle. 

British and German pistols, too, are of relatively old 


de S on. 
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A German 81-mm. mortar at the German Infantry School 


[he standard British issue is a six-shot. caliber 


caliber 
I ach 


WwW eapon Ww eighs about two pounds. Pistols are less Ww idely 


and the German is an automatic, 


WwW hose 


38 revolver, 
9-mm. magazine holds eight rounds. 
issued in British and German infantry than in ours, for 
more of their heavy-we: “gr crewmen carry rifles. The 
close-combat arm of the German squad leader is a 
machine-pistol. Little is known about this weapon, but 
it is believed to be a caliber 9-mm. arm with a 32-round 
magazine. The butt folds under the piece, and it can 
be fired from the shoulder o1 
fective up to about 200 yards. 
of their infantrymen with the 
gun, familiar enough to Americans. 
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British equip some 


hand grenade seems habitually 


dier. This is a non-fragmentation grenade, weighing 
about one pound. It is generally thrown twenty-five to 
thirty yards and explodes five seconds after being 
armed. Its danger radius, ten to fifteen yards, is not as 


great as that of the egg-type grenade, but it is also 
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British Bren gunner 


less dangerous to the grenadier. The British high-ex- 
plosive fragmentation grenade is like the American. It 
weighs 1.5 pounds, is thrown twenty-five to thirty-five 
yards, and has a danger radius of twenty yards. How- 
ever, fragments may fly 100 or more yards from the 
point of burst. The grenade is egg-shaped and has a 
grooved body. 

British and German rifle platoons are equipped with 
an antitank shoulder weapon. These are effective only 
against light armor at less than 300 yards. However, it 
is said that even heavy tanks have been stopped by 
these rifles when shots were placed at close range in the 
suspension or mounting. Essentially weapons of oppor- 
tunity, they require careful concealment. It is possible 
that morale considerations played a part in the adoption 
of weapons that are of lithe e use against modern tanks. 

The British accepted the Boys AT rifle as a standard 
weapon several years ago, and now issue one to most 
platoons. All tee are trained to use it. It is a 
caliber .55 bolt-action, magazine rifle. About sixty-six 
inches long, it weighs thirty-six pounds. It rests on a bi- 
pod and is shoulder-controlled. It can fire six to eight 
rounds per minute. The Boys rifle is apparently not 
difficult to fire against stationary targets, but much 
practice is needed for its use against moving targets. 
One man can service and fire it, but two men are needed 
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if it is to be moved any distance. On the marc! 
carried in the platoon’s transport. 

After the Polish campaign, the Germans gave each 
rifle company three AT rifles. These are single-shot, 
caliber 7.92-mm. weapons, fired from bipod mounts. 
The recoil operates the breech action and ejects the 
empty case. The rifle is said to have a muzzle velocity 
of 4,000 feet per second. It is about 6.5 feet long, and 
weighs twenty-three pounds. Other types of AT. rifles, 
of Polish and Czech manufacture, may also be in use 
in the German army. 


It is 


The British as well as the German platoon leader 
has a light mortar at his disposal. The British two-inch 
muzzle-loading mortar fires a two-pound high-explosive 
or smoke bomb. The German 50-mm. mortar fires a 
similar projectile at as high a rate as six in ten seconds. 

Each mortar has a maximum effective range of 500 
var It is small and light (the British mortar weighs 
twenty pounds; the German, twenty-eight pounds), and 
easily concealed. ‘Two men are needed to carry it and 
its ammunition. On the march, the mortar is carried in 
the platoon transport. 

The German battalion’s high-angle-fire weapon is 
the 8l-mm. mortar, of which there are six in the mortar 
platoon of the machine-gun company. This mortar 
weighs 125 pounds complete. When manhandled it is 
broken into three loads of about forty pounds each. It 
fires an eight-pound projectile; its most effective range 
is between 400 and 1,200 yards. The British three-inch 
mortar—there are two with the headquarters company 
of the battalion—has similar characteristics. It weighs 
126 pounds and fires ten- pound projectiles at the rate 
of eight to twenty per minute. The tactical employment 
of these weapons is like that of the American 81-mm. 
mortar. 

But the most important arm of British and German 
battalions is the light machine gun. The chief merit of 
this weapon is its ability to deliver a large volume of 
accurate fire with the employment of only one or two 
men. Its low silhouette and light weight permit effective 
use in many situations, especially with forward eche- 
lons. 

The British Bren gun, caliber .303, is gas-operated, 
air-cooled, and magazine-fed. (Its name is a contraction 
of Brno, the town in Czechoslovakia where it was first 
designed, and Enfield, the English town where it was 
further developed. ) It can be fired from a bipod, with 
which its weight is twenty-two pounds, or from a 
twenty-eight- pound tripod. The tripod can be converted 
into an antiaircraft mount. For AA fire, two Brens can 
be placed on a twin-mount. Its maximum effective 
range is 1,000 yards when on the bipod, and its theo 
retical rate of fire is 450-500 rounds per minute. The 
curved magazine, extending above the chamber, holds 
thirty rounds. Ordinarily, the gun is fired at the rate 
of one magazine per minute. In an emergency, !20 
rounds can be fired in a minute. Single shots can also 


be fired. The barrel can be changed in six seconds. 
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Fach battalion headquarters company has a “carrier” about 3,800 yards. Like the Bren gun, the MG-34 can 
platoon _ equipped with ten Bren gun-carriers. These are be laid on fixed lines when the tripod mount is em 
lightly armored, track-laying vehicles, intended to trans- ployed. An extension on the tripod quickly converts it 
port men, weapons, and ammunition across fire-swept into an AA mount. The Germans are probably using 


areas. As a Tule, the crew dismounts to fight, but at 
times they have been known to fire directly from the 
carric! 

The corresponding German weapon is the light ma- 
chine gun 34, caliber 7.9-mm. It is air-cooled, with a 
short recoil, and is drum or belt-fed. With bipod, it 
weighs about twenty-six pounds. The maximum ef- 
fective range is 1,300 yards. On the march, the gun is 
transported on the combat train or is carried by the 
gunner. About 1,000 rounds are usually carried with 
the gun. It is fired in bursts of three to eight rounds. 
Against small targets it is effective up to 1,000 yards. 

When mounted on a tripod, the same MG-34 is 
known as a “heavy” machine gun, and as such is the 
chief weapon of the battalion machine- -gun company 
twelve per company). The gun and tripod can be 
carried by two men. It fires steel-jacket, armor-piercing, 
and tracer bullets. It has tremendous fire power—a prac- 
tical rate of 300 to 350 rounds per minute in extended 
fire—and great mobility. It can place a dense cone of 
well-aimed fire over long ranges. Because of the stability 
of the tripod mount, its maximum effective range in 
direct laying is 2,000 yards, and in indirect laying, 


other types of machine guns, too, of their own as well 
as of French, Czech, and Danish manufacture. 

The organization and additional armament of larger 
units—regiments, brigades, and divisions—are today 
in flux, and it would be confusing to describe them 
with any finality. For example, the German regiment 
that fought in Poland in 1939 and in France last year 
had its own “infantry cannon” in the form of six 75-mm. 
and two 150-mm. howitzers. Today, it seems, these 
weapons are being mounted on self-propelled, track- 
laying vehicles. The higher echelons of British and 
German infantry also comprise a number of special 
purpose arms, chiefly antitank and antiaircraft guns. 
These weapons are evolving swiftly. A year or two ago 
the mainstay of antitank defense was a rather small, 
high- velocity, single- shot gun—such as the caliber 20 
mm. and 37-mm. pieces. Now, the tendency is to de 
velop rapid-fire, automatic AA-AT guns, and medium 
caliber (47-, 57-, 75-mm.) guns on self-propelled 
armored mounts. Obviously, the terrific attack power 
of the tank and airplane are forcing radical changes in 
the armament and techniques, and perhaps even in the 
tactics, of infantry. 
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Written on the Ground 


Maneuvers that are possible and dispositions that are essential are 
indelibly written on the ground. Badly off, indeed, is the leader who 
is unable to read this writing. His lot must inevitably be one of 


blunder, defeat, and disaster. 


The intelligent leader knows that the terrain is his staunchest 
ally, and that it virtually determines his formation and scheme of 
maneuver. Therefore he constantly studies it for indicated lines of 
action. For instance, there may be no evidence of the enemy, yet 
the terrain may say clearly and unmistakably, “If you come this way, 


beware! You may be enfiladed from the right. 
“Right-o! This way to the hostile position.’ 


Or it may say, 
Or again, “Close your 


formation here or a platoon or two will be lost.”—Infantry In Battle. 
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TRINIDAD 


Anonymous 


Trinidad is billed as “The Land of Sunshine and 
Romance,” and while I'm willing to concede the sun- 
shine, especially during the months May to September, 
I suggest that the romance is made up of equal parts 
of pitch, oil, and cocktail bitters. Frankly, this sunshine- 
romance theme verges on the corny, but equally frank- 
ly, among connoisseurs of the Caribbean, Trinidad is 
just another island. It is said to lack personality—unless 
you count as personality the hodge-podge melting-pot 
character of its inhabitants. It’s more like a piece of 


South America Cit misses being a Venezuelan peninsula 
by seventeen miles of water) than like a glamour isle of 
the blue Caribbean. 

Trinidad is shaped like a distorted rectangle, the 
distortion being in the form of peninsulas which extend 
out from each of the rectangle’s corners. On the west- 
ern side of the island, the peninsulas reach to within 
seventeen miles of the South American continent, thus 
helping to form the almost-land-locked Gulf of Paria. 


Sailing into Port of Spain on the western coast of 
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Trinidad on a clear day, you will be able to see the 
hills of the mainland, far to the west. You may be able 
at the same time to smell something—something “humid 
and like old water.” That will be the great Orinoco 
River, emptying into the Atlantic a hundred miles to 
the south. At least, the natives will tell you it’s the 
Orinoco. 

Port of Spain (the name is more romantic than the 
fact.) seems destined to become the Columbus for Trini- 
dad’s Benning, and hence deserves a word here. It is 
the capital city, the trading center of the island, and 
with its 89,000 inhabitants it is the largest city in the 
West Indies (Kingston, Jamaica, dissenting). It lies 
on the Gulf of Paria, and has the best harbor in Trini- 
dad (but in this case, the best is not so good). It has 
a few excellent hotels ($6.00 per day, including bath, 
meals, tea), many quaint shops (the Hindu touch), 
and many many bicycles (traveling of course on the 
wrong side of the road). According to National Geo- 
graphic Port of Spain is “enigmatic,” but according to 
my informant the town just naturally is too hot by day 
and too dull by night. 

The other cities and towns of the island do not look 
like much alongside the metropolis, Port of Spain. 
There is San Fernando (population, 16,000) on the 
southern part of the west coast, the shipping point for 
the oil exports. And there is Princes Town (popula- 
tion 6,000), the center of the sugar cane industry. 
Finally, up near the new base, there are two other 
towns in the 6,000-population class: Arima and Tuna- 
puna. So far as I can ascertain, these are simply places 
to pass through in order to get to Port of Spain. 

Trinidad averages about thirty-seven miles in width 
(east-west), and about fifty miles in length (Cnorth- 
south). That gives the island an area of about 1,850 
square miles—about the size of Delaware. An estimate 
of the terrain involved in those 1,850 square miles may 
be made by reference to the map. Trinidad is no mass 
of mountains like Jamaica but it does have two ranges: 
one running along the northern coast, with peaks up 
to 3,000 feet high; and another, much lower, bisecting 
the island from east to west. The coasts are regular and 
often rocky, with no large natural harbors and few good 
bathing beaches. On the northern and eastern coasts, 
the prevailing trade winds whip up a strong surf. 
About half the island (roughly, the eastern half) is 
covered with virgin forests Cout of which the Engineers 
are now engaged in carving certain of the base installa- 
tions). There are about 2,000 miles of black-top high- 
ways, and about 120 miles of standard-gauge railways. 
This communication net is located so as to serve chiefly 
the western part of the island. 

Trinidad is British down to the details, including the 
detail of port-lane driving. This item is worth a 
moment, since it looks as though an automobile will 
be as essential to life in Trinidad as to life at Benning. 
However, and this is the rub, Trinidadian law pro- 
vides not only for left-lane driving; it provides further 
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that all cars be of the steering-wheel-on-the-righ: type 
The chances are that that particular provision of the lay 
will be waived in the cases of the cars we will want to 
bring in; but, anyone toying with the idea of dis; osing 
of his car on the island, as per the profitable Hav aiian 
custom, had better forget it: there'll be no Clegitimate) 
market for cars with left-hand drive. I’m wondering, 
too, about the situation which will arise if our Army 
post sticks to American right-lane driving. I've been 
trying to envision a sort of inverted cloverleaf, which, 
as you enter the post, will shift you painlessly from the 
wrong lane to the right one. 

We may as well wash up this subject of automobiles 
while we're at it. They'll be rather expensive to run, 
what with a license coming to about $30.00, and gaso- 
line to around thirty cents per gallon. And now for a 
queer one: radios in automobiles are unlawful. The 
reasoning behind this blue law escapes me, but possibly 
it ties in with the fact that insurance rates are low. _ 

Trinidad has a population of about 460,000, which 
means a population density of about 250 per square 
mile. According to West Indian standards, that's 
nothing to get excited about, but it’s more than twice 
the figure for that standard of comparison already cited, 
Delaware. To make matters worse, and to crystallize 
the impression of over-population, there is the fact that 
at least half the island (those virgin forests) is not 
habitable. But, the abstract thought of how many 
Trinidadians there are is not nearly as interesting as 
the kind of people they are. 

To begin with, only a very few of them (the usual 
two per cent) are white. About two-thirds of them are 
Negro and the remaining one-third are “orientals.” 
The Negroes, of course, are the descendants of the 
slaves who manned the great plantations during the 
fabulous West Indian era of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The orientals have come chiefly 
from India. They began to be brought over (under a 
system of indenture) soon after the slaves had been 
freed (1838) and while the latter, in the first flush of 
emancipation, were demanding what the planters con- 
sidered to be exhorbitant wages (and hours). Thus 
the orientals originally were strike-breakers of a sort. 
However, in the course of the years they worked them- 
selves into all phases of the economic life of the island. 

Most of the orientals are Hindus, but there is a scat- 
tering of Mohammedans among them. They practice 
their own religions (you'll notice the little temples 
built on the hills) and speak their own languages among 
themselves. They retain many of their old customs, 
including the one of enhancing feminine beauty by 
screwing dime-sized buttons onto the left side of the 
nose. Along the way they've picked up a few new 
tricks, including the one of dealing with tourists Cespe- 
cially in the quaint shops of Port of Spain) on a what- 
the-traffic-will-bear basis. It’s the fashion to look with 
sympathy on the orientals and to lament the sad fate 
which has separated them from their homeland, but 
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the fact is that they know a good thing when they see 
it—they'’d rather compete with West Indian Negroes 
than with other Hindus, and most of them wouldn’t 
return to India if you paid them. 

As for the Negroes, most of their customs go back 
to the distant, superstitious past. I don’t know about 
the Voodoo; but the “Evil Eye” is said to be a thriving 
institution likely to put the hex on anyone or anything 
at anytime. If the Evil Eye doesn’t get you, the 
“Jumbies” no doubt will. These, so far as I can make 
out, are nothing but ordinary ghosts parading under 
fancy names. The Negroes of Trinidad also like large 
celebrations best. For example, there is the practice 
known as “Whoopsin,” indulged in at carnival time. 
This is a delicate little dance in which large groups 
shuffle through the streets for hours, or even days, on 
end, singing and marching to the elemental rhythm 
of an improvised drum. (As a matter of fact, you'll 
probably run into Whoopsin at your first dance at the 
club. The orchestra will get up and lead the proces- 
sion out on a Whoopsin bender touring the entire coun- 
tryside and getting back half an hour later. You can 
tell me all about it later, because that’s the dance I'll 
be sitting out.) 

The government of Trinidad is cast in the usual 
West Indian mold. The essence of this system is to 
allow some limited popular representation, but not 
enough to endanger control-by-appointment. Thus, in 
Trinidad we see a “legislative assembly” presided over 
by the Governor (Crown appointed) and consisting of 
25 other members—seven of whom are elected. 

Measured in dollar-value of output, by far the most 
important item in Trinidadian economy is the oil taken 
from the fields in the southern part of the island. Meas- 
ured in story-book appeal, the chief item is the asphalt, 
taken from the famous self-perpetuating “Pitch Lake” 
near LaBrea. But so far as actually giving employment 
to the natives is concerned, the chief items in Trinidad- 
ian economy are the growing of sugar cane and cocoa. 
Other agricultural products of importance are: rice, 
coffee, coconuts; but not, for some mysterious reason, 
bananas. The United Kingdom and Canada always 
have been Trinidad’s best customers—except for one 
prize product. Aided by such as you and me, the 
United States takes most of Trinidad’s output of cock- 
tail bitters. 

Trinidad has a tropical climate, but it is neither as 
wet nor as hot as you might think. That is, there are 
none of those 200-inch-per-year rainfalls in Trinidad, 
and not many of those 100-degrees-in-the-shade days. 
There is a wet season (June to December) when the 
rainfall averages about eight inches per month; and a 
dry season (January to May) when the average is about 
three inches per month. The grand average for the 
year is about seventy inches—comparable to the situa- 
tion at Asheville, or Mobile, or Seattle. The wet season 
is also the hot season, the temperature then averaging 


about eighty-five degrees by day, and about seventy-five 
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degrees by night. Finally, the wet-hot season is als 
the mosquito-malaria season; and so, all in all, | gop. 
clude that in Trinidad one will be very happy to see 
the dry season arrive. The dry season averages px thaps 
five degrees cooler, day and night, than the wet season. 
It (the dry season) is characterized by hot mornings, 
cool afternoons (due to a breeze which is supposed to 
spring up about midday), and sleepable nights. 

Another sidelight on the climate is furnished by a 
glance at what the well-dressed Trinidadian (white 
wears. In a nutshell, the situation is this: he dresses 
the year around about the way a Louisianian or Missis- 
sippian dresses in high summer. Palm beaches, linens, 
seersuckers—those are the things. Sun helmets are 
handy for keeping glare away from the eyes; but they 
are not really necessary because (the guide book speak- 
ing, of course) sunstrokes are unknown in Trinidad. 
Formal evening wear in Trinidad consists of dark 
trousers with white monkey jacket. I suspect that the 
object then becomes to place yourself downstream from 
an electric fan. 

Trinidad operates on a dollar system (85 cents Ameri- 
can getting you one dollar Trinidad), but as almost 
everywhere now, there is no free and open exchange. 
That is, it is difficult to get a Trinidadian dollar out of 
the island (but, of course, letting an American dollar 
in is something else again). Prices are high—my in- 
formant says about fifty per cent higher than in the 
States. For examples: A Chevrolet sedan will cost you 
$1,800; a can of Prince Albert, sixty cents; a package 
of Camels, thirty-five cents; a postage stamp, six cents. 
These fancy prices (largely the result of the import 
taxes common to all West Indian islands) may be of 
academic interest only to us who will be doing business 
at commissary and post exchange; but meanwhile, the 
troops who now are down there getting things ready 
for us are resorting to such things as smoking (and 
even liking) Trinidad-made cigarettes. 

This is a paragraph designed to appeal to the femi- 
nine element of The Journat’s clientele. It (the para- 
graph ) has to do with housekeeping, an art which here- 
tofore has escaped glorification in our pages. Well, 
for the sum of $10.00 per month (pay no more) you 
will have no trouble in getting a Trinidadian maid. She 
will be a maid-in-the-rough; but, by working diligently 
and patiently, you should be able to make an acceptable 
servant of her by the time you come to turn her over to 
your successor. Cooking in Trinidad is chiefly by the 
kerosene stove method; but it may be that the quarters 
on the post will have electric ranges. Again it may be 
different on the post, but over the island at large, run- 
ning hot water is practically unknown. Bath tubs also 
are scarce (it’s a shower-bath culture), and so are radios 
Cit’s a short-wave country). Dressmakers are cheap 
(fifty cents per day), women’s clothes are hard to buy 
(especially shoes and hats), meat is expensive, mildew 
is a problem, local vegetables are of poor quality, local 
chickens are tough, there are no provisions for the 
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heating of houses (but none are needed ), and, to close 
the hodge-podge sentence, cocktail parties are on the 
British model: from 6:30 to 9:00, with rum cocktails 
and plenty of hors d'oeuvres and then to the dance. 
[rinidad got off to a late start in the business of 
catering to the tourist trade, and as a result its facilities 
for recreation and sport are not up to the standard of 
come other West Indian islands. There are a few in- 
teresting drives, including the one south from Port of 
Spain to the fabulous Pitch Lake. This has an area of 
about one hundred acres, and looks like a big piece of 
wrinkled elephant skin. For some reason or other, the 
mountains seem to get but little play in the guide books, 
in sharp contrast to the situation in Jamaica. There are 
, few racetracks, a few tennis courts, and one or two 
oolf courses over the island. As has been indicated, the 
beaches in general are not so good for bathing, but 
some of them must be better than others, and certainly 


better than no beaches at all. There is little good fish- 
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ing on the island, and the possibilities ot deep sea fish 
ing have not been extensively developed. The only 
thing there is to hunt is the alligator, and that’s a little 
too much like shooting fish for me. To conclude this 
dismal report on the recreational situation, I'm forced 
to report that the national pastime is cricket (a situa- 
tion which I trust will correct itself when American 
softball gets going). 

One thing about Trinidad has puzzled me a lot: it 
never figured prominently in the writings of Admiral 
Mahan. And yet here it is, anchoring the southern end 
of our line of island bases. Having in mind the in 
adequacy of the Sunshine-Romance theme mentioned 
in my opening paragraph, I wonder about something 
like this: “Trinidad: the island forgotten by Admiral 
Mahan, and remembered by Hemisphere Defense.” 
Yes, sir, the Tourist Association can have that one 
gratis, from a well wisher who hopes to continue to 
learn about Trinidad from the books. 


(Photos from Life) 
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With All Your Might 


. To fight out a war, you must believe something and want 
something with all your might. So must you do to carry anything 
else to an end worth reaching. More than that, you must be willing 
to commit yourself to a course, perhaps a long and hard one, without 
being able to foresee exactly where you will come out. All that is 
required of you is that you should go somewhither as hard as ever you 
can. The rest belongs to fate. One may fall—at the beginning of the 
charge or at the top of the earthworks; but in no other way can he 


reach the rewards of victory. 
HoMEs. 


. —Justice Orrver WENDELL 
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a Contour Line 


By Major Thomas E. Stone 


[There isn't a great deal of difference between map 
reading now and map reading twenty years ago. The 
contours and the other lines and symbols on maps are 
drawn the same way by the engineers who make them. 
And it's just as easy for a troop commander who can't 
fit his map to the ground around his troops to get into 
serious trouble.] 


October | to 4, 1918. 


307th Infantry, 77th Division, AEF. Of- 
ficered almost entirely by Plattsburg 
graduates, mostly from New York City. 
Manned by Selective Service men, 
mostly from New York City. 


Period: 


Unit: 


Terrain: Heavily wooded with occasional clearings; 


ridges of about the same height. 


Observation: Practically nil. Identification of the ter- 
rain with the map depended on close 
views of the immediate earth-forms. 


October 1. The regiment advanced to the north 
against retreating Germans, 2d Battalion leading, 3d in 
support. Because of heavy woods and undergrowth, the 
units couldn’t maintain contact. Leading companies 
diverged and advanced unevenly. Supporting com- 
panies often found themselves in the lead. 

Dusk the same day. Captain Crawford Blagden 
(Wall Street statistician), commanding the 2d Battal- 
ion (and for special reasons also directing the 3d Bat- 
talion), established his headquarters in an abandoned 
German artillery stable at 58.5—46.0 (Map 1). After 
dark, runners arrived from the various companies with 
messages reporting their positions as follows: 

E Company, commanded by Lieutenant Jenkins, 
was in the area 59.0—49.0. 

L Company, commanded by Captain Rainsford 
(architect), was on the road northwest of Les 4 Chénes 
in the area 63.0—48.0. (This company, the next day, 
was to punch the hole through which the so-called Lost 
Battalion was to penetrate a German line.) 

I Company, commanded by Captain Lord, was in the 
area 56.0—47.5. All the other companies, with the ex- 


ception of M and H, reported themselves south of 
these positions. 

M Company—a laugh went up when the report 
from M C ompany came in. The message said the com- 
pany was in the area 43.5—63.8. (Incidentally, just 
west of the area where Whittlesey’s group was to be 
surrounded on the morning of October 3, two days 
later.) In the time it had been moving, M Company 
couldn't possibly have advanced so far. 

The company commander had given his position in 
much detail. M Company, he said, was on a narrow- 
gauge railroad track running east and west; it was at the 
foot of a steep hill that rose abruptly to the north, and 
the enemy was lodged above him. Significantly, how 
ever, he didn’t report any hostile fire. 

By the light of candles in the abandoned stable con 
clusions were reached as follows: M C ompany was in 
fact one and one-half kilometers south of its reported 
position, in the area 48.5—49.0. It was on a narrow 
gauge railroad track, but the track ran north and south, 
not east and west. It was at the foot of a steep hill, but 
the hill rose abruptly to the west and not to the north. 
It was quite likely that troops were lodged on the hill 
above, but these troops were undoubtedly part of the 
308th Infantry on our left and not the enemy. 

After dark. Well after nightfall two runners arrived 
from H Company, which was commanded by Captain 
Eddie Grant (infielder of the New York Giants). Ed 
die’s message said that H Company was just north of 
the dugout at 55-55, his headquarters, that his company 
was up against barbed wire, and that enemy fire had 
stopped its advance. 

Eddie Grant, one of the best-liked officers in the re 
giment, though competent in all other respects, was 
notoriously a poor map-reader. But from the standpoint 
of time, distance, and rate of advance, his reported po 
sition seemed logical. So it was decided that H Com 
pany actually was north of dugout 55-55. But this put it 
five hundred to a thousand yards ahead of any other 
unit, with its flanks completely open, in contact with 
the enemy. 

Midnight. A regimental attack order arrived at bat- 
talion headquarters. The advance, this order stated, 
would be resumed next morning, accompanied by a 
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barrage. The barrage, prescribed by Division head- 
quarters, would fall on the east-west parallel 50-50— 
50-60 at 6:30 am and from there creep northward. The 
leading companies would follow it closely. 

This put Eddie Grant's H Company in a tough spot. 
Where it was, five hundred meters north of the barrage 
line, it would be right under our own artillery prepa- 
ration if it weren’t pulled back before 6:30 am south of 
the line 50-50—50-60. 

12:30 am, October 2. One of the H Company run- 
ners, with a battalion runner, was accordingly sent to 
Grant giving him the attack order for the morning and 
instructions to withdraw south of the barrage line. 

2:00 am. The runners came back. In the dark, plus 
the woods and the underbrush, they hadn’t been able 
to find H Company. Another H Company runner with 
another battalion runner was then sent forward to try it 
again. 

The battalion headquarters staff kept the vigil in the 
old stable. Sitting on coils of telephone wire, their 
backs against drafty walls contrived of saplings and 
brush, each in turn spoke up and told a story or sang a 
song. Sergeant-Major Greenberg kept coffee ‘cooking in 
canteen cups on the dugout stove. Jenkins, command- 
ing E Company, recited a classic barroom ballad, The 
Miracle. Jimmy Hurd, commanding the 37-mm. cannon 
platoon, recited this one: 

Bill was a coward— 

He was born so, I suppose— 
A big, strapping fellow 
With a turned-up nose. 


And out in the garden, 
When he'd see a snake, 
He’d shake and he'd shiver 


And he'd shiver and he'd shake. 


But when the yellow fever came to town 
That dread disease that drags the people down— 
Did he desert his dear—old—wife—and—kid? 

[Long pause] 
You're God—d - RIGHT, he did! 

3:30 am. The last two runners returned to report 
that they too had been unable to find their way to 
Grant and H C ompahy. 

The time was getting short. Blagden, the battalion 
commander, decided that an officers’ patrol would have 
to find Grant and that he would lead it himself. 

All the H Company runners were then questioned. 
They said that when they brought in Grant's report of 
his position, they had reached battalion headquarters 
by a trail that ran north and south somewhere west of 
the artillery stable where they were now. This trail 
wasn’t on the map. Further search for the trail was dis 
missed as impracticable. 

A march on a compass-bearing was next considered. 
But this would have meant a kilometer of floundering 
through pitch-black darkness and thick undergrowth. 
The time was too short. The idea was dropped. 

After more study of the map it was decided to follow 
the trail that angled northwest from battalion head 
quarters to a point beyond I Company's position and 
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then bore off to the northeast. Upon reaching point 
58.5—53.5 on the northeast straight-away of the trail, 
the patrol would turn into the brush and use the lumin- 
ous needle and luminous bearing indicator from there to 
H Company. 

There were several reasons for selecting the location 
58.5—53.5 as the point for leaving the trail. The enemy 
would undoubtedly have a machine gun commanding 
the trail, and in view of Grant's position this gun would 
probably be at or near 59.0—54.5. But at the turn-off 
point selected, the fixed fire from such a gun would be 
high over the trail. And aside from the fact that the 
point was the nearest one to Grant that could reasonably 
be selected, it could be found in the dark. 

It was a matter both of map reading and map memo- 
rizing. It was a problem of identifying in absolute dark- 
ness a point on a trail in a forest. But this could be done 
by fixing a mental picture of the shape of the ground 
along the trail, and by remembering how the trail 
swung as it changed direction, and particularly its 
swing as it went up over rises and down into depressions. 

As it left battalion headquarters, the patrol would 
bear northwest along the trail up and over a ridge. It 
would then drop down into the upper part of a ravine. 
There it would turn northeast and rise again out of the 
ravine. At first the rise would be sharp, then it would 
be gradual. About 350 paces from the point where it had 
begun to rise, it would level off and then dip slightly. 
At the bottom of this dip and just as the trail began to 
rise once more would be point 58.5—53.5. 

The whole business depended on just how conscienti- 
ous the topographer had been the day he drew those 
two pari, to the right and left of the trail. 

The bearing indicator was set due west on the com- 
pass. The patrol started forward with Blagden in the 
lead followed by the regimental intelligence officer and 
two runners 

At 57.0—47.5, the patrol passed through Company I. 
From there it followed the trail down into the hollow, 
and as the trail turned northeast, the patrol went up the 
incline. The night was black dark. Brush and trees 
crowded in from right and left. Only the vaguest blur 
could be seen where the narrow gap of the trail cut 
through foliage above. 

Exactly as anticipated, the trail, after rising abruptly 
and then slowly, leveled out. Again as expected, the 
patrol felt the trail slope slightly downward again under 
its feet. Then, after easing gradually down for about 
a hundred paces, the trail began once more to rise. 

The patrol halted. The intelligence officer oriented 
the marching compass. Now guided by the intelligence 
officer, the patrol struck off into the brush due west on 
the compass bearing, lurching and crashing through the 
trees and undergrowth. 

The Germans, stirred up, sent over rifle grenades 
from some point on the trail to the north but all of them 
fell short. Oddly enough, there was no machine-gun 
fire. As the patrol worked its way west, the Germans 
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stopped firing their grenades. There was complete 
silence now, except for the noise the patrol itself was 
making as it broke through the underbrush. Every fey, 
steps it would halt and listen and look at the compass 

Unexpectedly, the patrol struck a band of wire. None 
had been indicated on the map. Was this the German 
wire that Grant had reported? Or had the patrol made 
some error of distance or direction? Had Grant reported 
his position correctly? 

Blagden whispered to the rest, “It’s too late now to 
change our plan. We have to keep going on the bear ing. 
But we'd better get on the other side of the wire. If the 
Jerries are there and we stay out here, they'll shoot be 
fore they challenge. If we get behind the wire, they’l] 
think we are Germans and challenge before they shoot.” 

The patrol went through the wire, one step at a time, 
touching hands after each step to keep contact in the 
dark. Beyond the wire was a trench and behind the 
trench a trail. The trench bore south. In a few steps, 
however, the trail turned west. They followed the trail. 

Then a challenge came up out of the brush at their 
feet—an American challenge. They had struck the 
eastern outpost of H Company. From there they were 
guided to company headquarters. 

The first thing that Blagden said to Eddie Grant on 
entering his dugout at 55-55 was this: “Eddie, how in 
hell did you happen to get your coérdinates right?” 

“I got a new lieutenant today,” said Grant. “He 
knows how to read a map.” 

H Company began to withdraw immediately. Blag- 
den left for battalion headquarters by a trail to the rear. 
The intelligence officer, with one runner, set out down 
the ravine southwest of dugout 55-55 to search for M 
Company. At the mouth of the ravine they heard 
muffled voices in the woods about them, the language 
indistinguishable. They ducked under cover and waited. 
Day was beginning to dawn. 

But then a voice roared out a dozen yards away, “I'll 
be a G— d— B— B— s— o— a b—!” 

Sweet music. Nothing sweeter. 

They turned south in the big ravine and followed the 
narrow-gauge railroad track. M Company, as judged 
the night before, was strung out along the railroad track 
at 48.5—49.0 facing a steep hill that rose to the west. 
High above, khaki uniforms moved among the trees— 
the 308th Infantry. 

In his book, From Upton to the Meuse with the 
307th Infantry, Captain W. Kerr Rainsford has this to 
say: “Many a company commander or liaison officer 
was entirely capable of waving a vague finger over a 
valley marked on a map, while stating that the troops in 
question were ‘on that hill’; and, if pressed to be more 
precise, he would give as heir codrdinates figures which 
represented a point neither in the valley to which he was 
pointing nor on the hill on which they were.” Map 
reading is in one way like a tourniquet. When you need 
it, you need it badly—but Lord help the bird who thinks 


he can extemporize it on the spot! 





Lightplanes Are Warplanes 


By Private John Wolbarst 


Six thousand airplanes of less than 100 horsepower 
prod ced in 1940 attest recognition of the great sport to 
be found in a lightplane. 1 hat the same lightplane is 
potentially a military instrument of real value is less 
well recognized. 

There have been proposals for the organization of a 
great utility air fleet, using our civil aircraft and civilian 
pilots as an Air Corps auxiliary. Among the many sug- 
gested duties are a nationwide aerial radio patrol and a 
courier service for the Army. In this field British 
civilian pilots have been useful to the RAF in certain 
non-combat work and American experiments in that 
direction are likely. But the first strictly military use 
of lightplanes seems to have been for command mis- 
sions during the Nazi sweep through Poland. And 
during the 1940 campaign an early German arrival 
in Paris was a lightplane which landed neatly on a 
boulevard. 

For American defense the lightplane could be de- 
veloped into a scout and utility plane and would supple- 
ment the activities of motorcycles, scout-cars, and so 
on. It might take over a variety of minor missions that 
may be vital to a particular ground unit but which do 
not warrant calling upon regular Air Corps facilities. 

Both planes and pilots should be drawn from such 
sources as to be available in quantity at relatively low 
cost and without causing further strain and congestion 
in military plane production and Air Corps pilot train- 
ing. 
A scoutplane could easily be developed from a light 
commercial plane like the “Ercoupé,” which is a 65- 
horsepower, low-wing, two-place metal monoplane, 
that has been certified by the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity as “characteristically incapable of spinning.” In other 
words, spinproof and inherently safe. To fly it safely re- 
quires a minimum of physical coérdination and com- 
paratively little flight training. There is but one flying 
control—a wheel which steers it like an automobile in 
the air or on the ground, and also operates the elevators 
for climb and descent. Tricycle landing gear allows the 
ship to be flown in to a landing at forty-five miles per 
hour, under control. With some slight changes a scout- 
plane of this type could be put to many military uses. 

One or more scoutplanes could be assigned to each 
infantry battalion or similar unit. Pilots would come 
from enlisted volunteer and civilian aviators unsuitable 
for regular military flying, and would be given a dis- 
tinctive NCO rank. The scoutplane’s simplicity of 
operation would permit nearly any civilian flying 
school to give the pilots a concentrated course in opera- 
tion and elementary maintenance of the ships. Both 


men and planes should be part of the Air Corps but 


permanently assigned to a ground organization and 
under the commander's orders. Equipment need be 
only of the simplest type consonant with safe contact 
flying, and might well include a two-way radio. 

The scoutplane of this type does not need airports or 
hard runways. Any reasonable sized pasture or a high 
way will do. When grounded it is no more difficult to 
conceal than artillery or big trucks. 

Most scoutplane activities would be in areas where 
combat is unlikely. Aerial direction of troop traffic far 
from the battle zone is hardly a task for combat pilots 
and planes with pressing duties elsewhere. Yet the air 
plane’s ability to detect and give warning of potential 
traffic jams may insure the timely arrival of troops and 
supplies at a critical destination. 

Quiet areas, not important enough to justify regula 
Air Corps patrol, could be kept under constant surveil 
lance by scoutplanes attached to ground units in those 
areas. General reconnaissance, liaison, light transport 
and other duties suggest themselves. 

If attacked by enemy fighters the scoutplane pilot 
would have to bail out at once, but even here he might 
have time to report the enemy's presence. The large 
number of airmen taken alive in this war indicates a 
good chance of pilot survival. Granting that scoutplane 
losses might be numerous under some conditions, they 
would compare favorably with other military losses, for 
the equipment loss would come to less than that in 
volved in the destruction of a heavy duty truck. More 
over the pilot would have had less time and effort spent 
on his training than an expert infantryman or tank 
driver. The scoutplane’s useful services should far out- 
weigh in value any losses. 

Many ground officers have never flown over their 
commands nor studied troop operations from the air. 
This summer commissioned and noncommissioned of- 
ficers should have that opportunity. The increasing 
emphasis on protection from air attacks adds a special 
aspect to maneuver problems, transport, and terrain. 
Any man who is to be responsible for the movement or 
concealment of troops and equipment ought to have 
ample opportunity to view his work from the viewpoint 
of an enemy bomber. 


For most efficient air-ground coéperation all members 
of the ground forces should understand the theory and 
have some practice in the mechanics of air-ground liai- 
son. 


Moreover, from the air the maneuver director or com 
mander of large units can better observe all movements 
and by the use of a two-way radio can increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the training. 


The Air Corps should not be asked to spare the 
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planes nor the men for such work. An effective tem- 
porary substitute would be to hire civilian pilots and 
equipment. The experiment need not be limited to 
lightplanes. The very variety of equipment which 
would probably be represented might be of value in 
selecting types for future use as Air Corps auxiliaries. 
Eventually, scoutplanes could be assigned to troop 
training duties. 

Recent successes of the Sikorsky helicopter give 
promise of a revolutionary means of flight, but this is 
apparently too far in the future to be of much good in 
the current emergency. 

The Air Corps has experimented with the autogiro 
and has recently developed Ryan and Stinson mono- 
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Pursuit 


Full prosecution of every advantage is an A-B-C of offensive war- 
fare, but it is more easily stated than realized. A general who does 
not make the most of a victory throws away the lives he has sac- 
rificed to win it; but a commander who presses his advantage too far 
invites reversal of his victory. No broad rule can be laid down to 
determine when pursuit must be halted. Every case has to be judged 
in complicated terms of communications, transports, stad 
morale of the pursuing force, the nature of the terrain, the proximity 
or remoteness of supports, the strength of aviation, and the demorali- 
zation of an adversary.—Dr. Doucias SouTHALL FREEMAN in The 


Richmond News Leader. 
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planes which can fly very slowly and are excellent fo, 
artillery spotting and other field duties. These are re 
markable ships and the scoutplane described here need 
not compete with them in their particular work. By 
in addition to being just as defenseless as the scout 
plane they are relatively expensive and high-powered 
ships, requiring more highly skilled pilots. 

There are enough reserves of production capacity 
in the lightplane industry to build under license large 
numbers of standardized design scoutplanes. Unlimited 
reserves of pilot material are also available. 

A defense need exists which these planes and pilots 
can help to meet. Given the chance, there is no reason 
to doubt that the job will be well done. 


y, the 
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While we are wracking our brains trying to think of 
every conceivable improvement in our means and meth- 
ods of wartare, perhaps we will do well not to overlook 
the helicopter. The dictionary does not adequately de- 
fine the helicopter, but for our purposes it is an aircraft 
capable of direct upward flight, direct downward de- 
scent, and forward, sideward, and rearward flight, and 
also c apable of hovering at any altitude within its limi- 
tations. The inventor of a practicable helicopter is 
Major Igor Sikorsky, who furnished much of the data 
for this article. 

The Sikorsky helicopter is a small machine, powered 
with an 80-horsepower engine. But the inventor says 
that he is confident that within from one to two years it 
will be entirely possible to build a helicopter capable of 
carrying two thousand to three thousand pounds of 
payload. Such a machine would require a 1,200-horse- 
power engine—perhaps one even more powerful. It 
would seat about ten men, would have a maximum 
speed of between 120 and 140 mph, and a ceiling of 
not less than 15,000 feet. 

One of the biggest advantages of the helicopter, of 
course, is the fact that it can take off from small areas 
such as gardens or other small plots of ground. It can 
also take off from rough ground and from areas sur- 
rounded by trees and buildings. The ability of the ma- 
chine to hover is another striking difference between 
the heliconter and the ordinary airplane. 

Surprisingly, the helicopter is extremely simple in 
construction. It requires little of the delicate hand labor 
which an ordinary airplane of almost any type requires. 
Its inventor says that his craft can be readily produced 
in an automobile factory. 

By now, perhaps, the reader can see that there may 
be some good military uses for such a machine. We 
naturally think first of such uses as artillery adjustment. 
Surely any machine that can hover at several thousand 
feet altitude somewhere near the gun-target line would 
be superb for such work. But naturally much would 
depend on whether the friendly air forces had local 
control of the air at a given time. It would also be hard 
to beat as a liaison or messenger plane, since it can alight 
anywhere and take off anywhere. 
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elicopter! 


But think of the possibilities of the helicopter as a 
passenger-carrying vehicle. Here of course we must 
compare the possibilities of ‘ ‘helicopter infantry” with 
parachute infantry. Troops carried by helicopter would 
have the big advantage of being landed in reasonable 
tactical order. Again, helicopter troops would require 
no special selection and long period of special training. 
The training required would in fact be no more than 
that it is now necessary to give “air infantry’ —infantry 
which is simply carried in airplanes of the ordinary ty pe. 
But the use of air infantry requires landing fields; the 
use of “helicopter infantry” would not. It is worth con 
sidering, too, that a once- landed parachutist unit cannot 
be readily evacuated. Under many circumstances there 
would be little difficulty in evacuating troops by heli 
copter. 

We might speculate for a minute too on the possibili 
ties of using helicopters from the decks of troopships 
some distance at sea in order to carry forces inland over 
the heads of the beach defense. Another use for the 
helicopter is for the evacuation of wounded. As with 
airplane ambulances, seriously wounded troops could 
be flown directly to the zone of the interior, and could 
be thus evacuated from almost any area even as close to 
the front as an evacuation hospital. 

Weaknesses of the helicopter are apparent. It would 
have little or no value as a bomber. Bombers cannot 
afford to hover over their targets. Their tactics must be 
an in-and-out tactics. But the greatest weakness is the 
comparatively slow speed of the helicopter. This limi 
tation would prevent much use being made of it in situ 
ations when the ene my had a big advantage in the air. 

At the same time, no enemy in a major war can yet af 
ford to keep el nough planes i in the air over an extended 
front to prevent the use of aircraft entirely. Many uses 
of the helicopter would require short flights with only a 
brief exposure to possible attack by fast airplanes. It 
may be, too, that if extensive helicopter developme nt 
were to be undertaken, much higher speeds than ay 
foreseen in the immediate future would be possible ir 
a few years more. 

In these days, the infantry—and every other arm— 
cannot afford to overlook any bets. 














Steeplechase for Soldiers 


here's something new under the sun, and of all 
things, in the fields of aids-to-training. And so we in- 
troduce the obstacle course, a little contraption that has 
come from the Engineer replacement center at Fort 
Belvoir and which we believe is liable to spread to other 
training centers far and wide. 

The obstacle course is a steeplechase for soldiers. It 
consists of a series of obstacles, passage of which in- 
volves all the standard forms of manual locomotion— 
running, walking, crawling, creeping, climbing, jump 
ing, dropping, swinging, hopping — and another un 
classified form (resembling dragging) which your re 
porter used in negotiating the last three obstacles on 
the course. 

The characteristics of the obstacle course and the 
manner in which it operates are made clear in the ac 
companying illustrations. The length of the course, 
and the number, location, and caliber of the various ob- 
stacles are subject only to the ingenuity of the designer. 
The model we show is about 400 yards long, and it 
uses the automobile-tire device of the football coach, 
the scaling wall of the fireman, the swing of the play- 
ground, the breastworks of the field manuals, and vari- 
ous culverts, ditches, catwalks, and hurdles. As we say, 
there’s no limit: we've already conjured up in our minds 
a couple of hazards which will make the ones illustrated 
look like minor undulations on a putting green. 


men at once. 



















The course is wide enough to accommodate several 
Thus, the thing can be run off as a race. 
bringing in the great American element of direct com. 
petition. Or, the course can be run against time—, 
method which your reporter does not recommend, byt 
the one which he had to practice. 

The trainees may be sent through the course under 
various conditions. The payoff comes when they take 
it with rifle and pack. Our photographs show that in 
teresting condition. 

Soldiers eat up the obstacle course. They like the 
hazards and the element of competition, and they like 
the hilarious situations which sometimes arise. As, for 
example, when some husky unfortunate misjudges the 
arc of swing and drops in the drink. 

In addition to being popular, the obstacle course js 
valuable. It gives a soldier the exercise he needs, and 
at the same time hardens him and trains him in han 
dling himself and his personal equipment in the kind 
of awkward positions which he must of necessity assume 
in the field. For example, the deft technique being 
displayed by the men crossing over the narrow beains 
may stand them in good stead some day when they 
have to cross a footbridge in a hurry. 

There is no claim that the obstacle course has revolu- 
tionized training. But it has its merits, and it’s likely 
to become a fixture at the training centers. 


1—Two-foot hurdle 

2—Ditch jump 

3—Eight-foot smooth wall 
4—Four-foot breastwork 
5—Rope swing 

6—Horizontal ladders 
7—Ring field 

8—Five-foot fence 
9—Twelve-foot water crossing 
10—Pipe battery 

1 1—Fire trench 

12—Pile field 

13—T wo and one-half foot hurdle 
14—Antitank ditch 
15—Twelve-foot ladders 
16—Six-foot breastwork 
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Aptitude or Skill? 


By Major Charles A. Drake 


Can we determine in advance of training which men 
will make the best marksmen? If we can answer this in 
the affirmative we can increase the effectiveness of our 
training procedures, and we can probably reduce ma- 
terially the time required for such training. And it may 
also be possible to extend this technique of determining 
such men through advance tests to the selection of men 
specially qualified for training in the operation of range- 
finders and other fire-control devices. 

Interest in this problem grew out of a paradoxical 
situation observed among certain inspectors in factory 
work. Some of these inspectors had superior vision 
as measured by the usual eye tests, but even so, they 
could not see what they were supposed to see! Still 
more baffling was the discovery that these particular 
men could not even be trained, at any reasonable ex- 
penditure of time and effort, to inspect at the rate 
required by the work. These men also made persistently 
low scores on several specially designed visual-percep- 
tion tests. 

Several months ago we set up an experiment de- 
signed to throw further light on this apparent contra- 
diction and to afford some answer to our first question 
on whether it is possible to select the best potential 
marksmen. We took as our subjects the best, the poor- 
est, and some of the average marksmen among ROTC 
students at West Virginia University. The Department 
of Military Science and Tactics at the University co- 
operated in the experiment and helped in giving the 
tests. 

The tests consisted of two forms of the visual-percep- 
tion pencil-and-paper tests now widely used in industry 
in selecting inspectors and inspectors-assemblers in fac- 
tory work (these tests and the results obtained are de- 
scribed farther on in this article), and also three per- 
formance tests which I especially designed for this 
experiment. The eye test was the telebinocular test of 
vision, a commercial device using stereoscopic slides. 

One of the performance tests was designed to meas- 
ure muscular perception. It consisted of fifteen units 
to be manipulated wholly by touch and feel, entirely 
without the aid of vision. Each unit was a matter of 
fitting a small peg into a hole in a wooden bar. A cloth 
shield covered the test to exclude vision. A model con- 
sisting of two units was demonstrated to the man being 





tested and he was allowed to manipulate it until he 
thoroughly understood the construction and what he 
was required to do. He was shown how in general to 
determine by “feel” to fit in the pegs. After the in 
struction was thoroughly understood, the man was 
timed over the period it took him to complete the fif 
teen units in the test. Instead of counting errors, his 
performance was supervised so that all units were per 
formed correctly. The test therefore gave only one 
score, a total time for completion. 

Another performance test was designed to test touch 
perception. This consisted of seven wooden cylinders 
covered with seven different grades of sandpaper. The 
man tested had to arrange these cylinders in order 
from coarse to fine wholly by the sense of touch, a screen 
over his hands cutting off his view. Testing followed a 
period of instruction with the aid of vision. Three trials 
were given, scored for both time and errors. 

The third performance test was an eye-hand co 
ordination test and consisted in sorting out 160 marbles 
of four different colors and three different sizes in a 
manner which required both hands to be used at the 
same time. 

The score was the total time in seconds used in com 
pleting the test, and errors were penalized by adding 
two seconds for each such error. 

Complete examinations were made of the eyes of 
each man tested. The acuity (accuracy of vision) score 
in terms of percentage of normal vision, and this only 
for the eye used in aiming a rifle, was used in the ex 
periment. None of the other eye examination measure- 
ments were found to be related to the rifle scores. 

The relationships between rifle scores and the scores 
on the several tests described were computed by the 
correlation techniques familiar to those who work in 





You can't hit 
what you can't see 























MARKSMANSHIP: APTITUDE OR SKILL? 





VISUAL PERCEPTION TEST A 


wait for the signal to begin the main test. 


Look at the two rows of circles between the lines at 
the top of this page. Check every small circle that 
is not exactly in the center of a large circle. Then 


Copyright, 1940, by Charles A. Drake 
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statistics. The relationships are expressed in terms of 
a correlation figure called a coefficient, in which 1.00 
represents perfect agreement, .00 no relationship what- 
ever and —1.00 represents a perfect inverse relationship. 

Using such calculations we found that the scores on 
one of the visual-perception tests correlated -.6 with 
rifle scores and gave us the best single measure of 
marksmanship ability. The smaller the number of errors 
on this test the higher the rifle-score tended to be. 
Time-scores on this test also correlated —.3 with rifle- 
scores, indicating that quick perceptual responses fav- 
ored good shooting. 

The foregoing test consisted of two hundred items 
made up of concentric circles—one circle within the 
other—increasing in difficulty from beginning to end. 
In some the little inside circle was exactly in the center 
of the outside one (perfect concentricity) while others 
were off center in varying degree (Figure 1). The man 
tested was required to mark all that were imperfect. 
This ability to discriminate between concentricity and 
non-concentricity is very close to the type of ability 
(lining the sights on the bullseye) we try to develop 
in our various aiming drills and exercises. Practice does 
not greatly improve scores on this test, 2s determined by 
other experiments. Hence, we are forced to conclude 
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A portion of Visual Perception Test A 
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that much training effort of this kind is wasted on men 
who simply do not have, and probably never can have, 
the ability required. 

The other visual perception test (figure 2) showed 
no significant relation with rifle scores. This form, in- 
volving two smaller circles within each larger circle, 
some symmetrical and others non-symmetrical, would 
seem to measure such a fault as that of canting the 
piece. But since no such relationship was found, it may 
be that the fault of canting had been corrected ade- 
quately by the instruction and coaching. On the other 
hand, this test has been found very useful in selecting 
inspectors for certain types of work in factories. 

Next in importance to the perception-test error-score 
was the score on efficiency or acuity of the aiming eye. 
Here the coefficient of relationship was .4. There were 
instances of high rifle-scores by men with inferior 
vision and many mediocre and low scores by men with 
high visual acuity scores. This would indicate that 
perhaps we are placing undue emphasis upon good 
eyesight in our selection both of recruits and of candi 
dates for officers’ training! 

Much to our astonishment the tactual perception 
touch-sandpaper) test showed a —.3 relationship be- 


tween error-scores and rifle-scores, indicating that the 
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VISUAL PERCEPTION TEST B 


Look at the figures between the lines at the top of 
this test. The first four are good; the next four are 
bad. Wait for the signal to begin the test, then 
check all of the figures that are bad. Work rapidly. 


Copyright, 1940, by Charles A. Drake 
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Figure 2 


A portion of Visual Perception Test B 


greater the number of errors the higher the rifle score 
tended to be. There seems to be at present only one 
reasonable explanation—a high tactual sensitivity may 
indicate too much awareness of the point of release in 
the trigger-squeeze and thus contribute somewhat to a 
tendency to flinch. At any rate these facts are clear, the 
men of lower ability in grading the sandpaper by touch 
made better scores on the average than the men of 
higher ability. 

Neither of the other tests described above gave re- 
sults of any significance. However, certain defects in 
the tests themselves and in the techniques of scoring 
may be responsible. These tests were also too short for 
highly reliable results. 

It must be evident from the foregoing results that 
there is great need for further experimentation in the 
areas of human perception that bear upon human ef- 
ficiency in behavior. We are most certainly wasting 
great amounts of training time and effort upon men 
who lack the inherent abilities in perception that make 
such training successful. Probably in the area of 
auditory perception, or ability to distinguish sounds, as 
against the usually tested auditory acuity, or keenness 
Bunt , there is as much scope for testing of signifi- 
cance in the military service as there is in visual percep- 
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tion. Yet there is not now a single test of such per- 
ceptions except those for musical sounds and rhythms 

The foregoing results in the visual perception area 
were expected, and check closely with what has previ 
ously been found in industrial situations. Other ex 
perimentation has shown that the visual-perception 
tests are not significantly related to scores on the usual 
intelligence tests. Moreover, the time-scores on the 
visual perception tests show only a slight tendency to be 
higher with increasingly defective vision, while the 
error-scores correlate only —.3 with eye acuity scores. 
In short, defective vision tends to reduce the speed of 
perception in slight degree, and to increase only slightly 
the tendency to make errors. 

All of this is almost diametrically opposed to our 
older view that poor eyesight must inevitably cause 
poor perceptions and that perfect eyesight is some 
guarantee of excellent perceptions. We must now take 
the view that separate measurements are required for 
visual perception and that the old eye measurements 
are inadequate as indication or inference of efficiency 
of perception. All of which boils down to that old 
dictum of derision often applied to the batters of the 
opposing team when our own pitcher is in form: “You 
can’t hit what you can’t see.” 
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SUPPLY OPERATIONS 

Supply is a responsibility of commanders themselves 
and they cannot delegate this responsibility to staff 
members. 

The regimental supply service obtains the supplies 
the troops need, and furnishes them when and where 
they are necessary. 

A commander increases greatly the flexibility and 
mobility of his supply operations by disposing his sup- 
plies in ‘depth and by always keeping his supply vehicles 
as fully loaded as practicable. 

Battalion and company commanders must make their 
requests for supplies in ample time to get them when 
their troops will need them. They are responsible for 
distributing them to their units within their own areas. 
At the same time, commanders do not encumber their 
troops with unnecessary supplies. They hold allow- 
ances to the minimum they deem necessary to begin 
combat and to sustain it until replenishment of supplies 
from the rear becomes certain. 

The routine requirements of regimental units are 
automatically supplied. Wherever practicable, supply 
officers anticipate the requirements of units of the regi- 
ment for other types of supplies and obtain them with- 
out waiting for requests from these units. 

A requisition is simply a request for supplies. Such 
requests may be sent to the regimental supply officer by 
any element of the regiment at any time. Requisitions 

can be made orally or in writing. Written and oral 
requisitions go to the regimental supply office where 
they are consolidated and sent to the appropriate sup- 
ply agency. 

During tactical operations, the channels of supply, 
both for requisition and distribution, are the same as 
the channels of command.’ Regimental commanders, 
acting through their regimental supply officer, request 
and receive supplies from their division, and these are 
distributed to the supply officers of their three battalions 
and their regimental companies and detachments. Bat- 
talion commanders, acting through their battalion sup- 


‘In the square division, the infantry brigade is in the channel of 
supply only for brigade headquarters units. 


The Service Company (Continued) 





ply officers, receive requests from their companies, for 

ward these to the regimental supply officer, receive the 
supplies from him as soon as they can be made available 
Cor as soon as they can be obtained and made available 
if the supplies are not on hand in the regiment), and 
issue or make them available to companies. 

A unit is responsible for the supply of its attached 
units. Any personnel so widely separated from their 
own units that it is impracticable for their units to sup 
ply them are supplied without formal arrangement by 
the nearest unit to them. For example, they obtain 
their meals from the nearest kitchen if they are too far 
from their own. 

Every possible effort must be made to give 
three meals a day, at least two of which are hot. 

The troops, company transport, and regimental 
trains of an infantry regiment together carry all the 
supplies essential for going into battle but no others. 
Excess supplies are prohibited to insure mobility. 

The regimental supply service usually operates in 
three echelons during operations: regiment, battalion, 
and company. When a regiment is in garrison or camp, 
supply is usually direct from regiment to company; the 
battalion echelon as such does not operate. 


trox yps 


Duties oF Orricers IN SupPLY ECHELONS 

The regimental supply officer (S-4) commands the 
regimental supply service and is responsible to the 
regimental commander that it operates in accordance 
with his orders and his tactical plan. His sphere of ac 
tivity includes the entire regimental area. He keeps 
in close touch with S-3 and the tactical situation, with 
the service company, with the battalion commanders 
and the troops, with the division G 4, and with all sup- 
ply establishments within the regiment. The S-4 sec 
tion usually operates in the regimental-train bivouac, 
but the regimental supply officer keeps close contact 
with the regimental command post, and personally 
goes wherever he may be needed. 

In general, the RSO is charged with those staff 
duties of supply and evacuation that apply to the infan 
try regiment. Specifically, he plans for and supervises 
matters that deal with obtaining, storing, transporting, 
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and distributing all supplies, coérdinating as necessary 
with S-3. He recommends supply, medical, and main- 
tenance installations and supervises the maintenance of 
equipment. He arranges for evacuating captured sup- 
plies, codrdinating with S-2 for the examination of the 
enemy matériel, and with the divisional G-4 for its dis- 
position. He arranges for evacuating regimental sup- 
plies during retrograde movements and for destroying 
supplies that would otherwise fall into the hands of the 
enemy. He supervises the evacuation of sick and 
wounded, and the control of traffic (coérdinating this 
with S-3). He recommends locations for the regi- 
mental-train bivouac and other rear installations, and 
measures for their protection, coérdinating these mat- 
ters with S-]1 and S-3. He is charged with property re- 
sponsibility and accountability, and funds and priority 
of expenditure. He prepares paragraph 4 of written 
field orders and fragmentary administrative orders, co- 
ordinating with S-3 and other staff officers and inform- 
ing the surgeon, the service company commander, and 
the munitions officer of such orders. 

The service company commander is the principal 
agent of the regimental supply officer in executing sup- 
ply plans. This officer commands the regimental-train 
bivouac and deals directly with the regimental transport 
officer and the battalion supply officers. He usually 
supervises the receipt and distribution of all supplies 
except ammunition and other Class V items, and medi- 
cal supplies sent direct to the medical detachment. 

The munitions officer assists the RSO. During com- 
bat he commands sections of the regimental ammuni- 
tion train while they are under regimental control. He 
also commands any company weapons-carriers that may 
be employed under regimental control to obtain am- 
munition at supply points established by higher head- 
quarters. He obtains ammunition and other Class V 
items and distributes them to battalions and other com- 
bat units of the regiment in accordance with the supply 
plan as approved by the regimental commander. He 
establishes and controls the regimental ammunition- 
distributing point. 

The regimental transport officer commands the trans- 
portation platoon and employs it as the service company 
commander directs to obtain and distribute supplies, 
and to perform second-echelon maintenance on regi- 
mental motor vehicles. 

The battalion supply officer carries out supply duties 
as directed by the a commander. He prepares 
the battalion supply plan, basing it on the regimental 
supply plan and on instructions from his battalion com- 
mander. He commands the battalion sections of the 
ammunition train and the kitchen-and-baggage train 
when they are operating under battalion control. He 
deals directly with officers in the regimental supply 
echelon on all details relating to the movement of sup- 
plies and trains. He ascertains the supply requirements 
of the companies and attached units of his battalion by 
personal contact. In combat he commands those mem- 
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bers of the ammunition-and-pioneer section of the ba: 
talion headquarters detachment made available to him 
for ammunition supply. He establishes and operates 
the battalion ammunition-distributing point. A; this 
point he takes over control from the battalion transport 
officer of weapons-carriers reporting for ammunition 
refill. He has these vehicles refilled there, or at the 
regimental ammunition-distributing point, and then re. 
turns them to the control of the transport officer for dis. 
tribution to the companies. 

He also reconnoiters for good covered routes between 
the battalion and regimental DP’s and the points where 
the trains are released, and he regulates the movement 
of vehicles on these routes to avoid congestion. 

These duties require a battalion supply officer to lx 
most of the time at distributing points and with the 
components of the trains which are under battalion 
control. He keeps in close touch with his battalion 
commander to coérdinate his supply operations with 
the tactical requirements 

The battalion transport officer commands the battal 
ion headquarters detachment, and the weapons-carriers 
and other tactical transport when these are grouped 
under battalion control. 

When directed to do so by the battalion commander, 
he releases the personnel of the ammunition-and-pio 
neer section to the battalion supply officer to assist in 
ammunition supply. He controls the movement of com 
pany weapons-carriers between their company areas and 
the battalion distributing point. He does this by giving 
instructions to representatives of the company com 
manders. He returns the carriers to the control of the 
rifle companies and the heavy-weapons platoons when- 
ever. the situation and terrain warrant it. He receives 
calls for ammunition directly from heavy-weapons pla- 
toons, and keeps in close touch with them regarding 
their contemplated movements. 


Crass I Suppiy 


Class I supplies are those consumed at an approxi- 
mately uniform daily rate irrespective of combat opera 
tions or terrain, which necessitate no special adaptation 
to meet individual requirements. Rations and water 
are the only Class I items for Infantry units that have 
no animals. 

A ration is the allowance of food for one person for 
one day. The garrison ration allows ration savings and 
is ordinarily prescribed in peacetime. The field ration 
is ordinarily issued in wartime, during a national emer- 
gency, or in field training. It is issued in kind and the 
ration savings privilege is suspended. The field ration 
components and substitutes for them are prescribed 
either by the War Department or the commander of 
the field forces. This ration may consist of field ration 
A, B, C, or D, or combinations of these. 

Field ration A corresponds in general to the peace- 
time garrison ration and is generally perishable. Hence 
it is not suitable as a reserve ration. 
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Field ration B is the same as field ration A, except 
that non-perishable substitutes replace perishable items. 
It is suitable as a reserve ration. 

Field ration C is a cooked, balanced, canned ration 
consisting of three cans of prepared meats and vege- 
tables and three cans of crackers, sugar, and soluble cof- 
fee. It is not perishable and is therefore suitable as a 
unit or individual reserve ration. 

Field ration D consists of three 4-0z. chocolate bars. 
It is a non-perishable ration and is suitable for use as 
an individual reserve. 

A combination of field rations C and D may consti- 
tute the field ration. 

One or more meals of field rations C or D, or the two 
in combination, should be issued prior to deployment 
for combat. 

Rations are received and distributed daily by a largely 
standard procedure in which all rations (food for three 
meals) are handled at one time. Enough rations for all 
members of the regiment present are ordinarily ob- 
tained by the regiment at some time in one 24-hour 
period for consumption during the next 24-hour period. 
In the combat zone it is usually necessary to draw 
rations in bulk, divide them into company lots, and 
distribute them as cooked meals by night. The actual 
consumption of a given ration issue—called the ration 
cycle—begins with either breakfast or supper. 

During tactical operations the daily strength report 
of a unit is the only requisition needed for its rations. 
Companies and detachments send their strength re- 
ports through command channels to regimental head- 
quarters, where the S-1 section makes a consolidated 
report and sends it on to division headquarters but also 
prepares one copy of it for the regimental supply officer. 
On the basis of this report the division quartermaster 
issues rations in bulk one or more days later. At the 
time of this issue the RSO or his representative adjusts 
with the division quartermaster any differences shown 
by the most recent strength report. This whole pro- 
cedure is, of course, carried out daily. 

Issue is made to a regiment through the division sup- 
ply point, which is usually the division railhead (or 
truckhead) but sometimes a division dump. There are 
two methods of distribution. In railhead (or dump) dis- 
tribution the regiment sends its own transportation and 
supply personnel to the railhead (or dump) to get the 
rations. In unit distribution division quartermaster 
transportation delivers rations direct to the regimental 
distributing point. 

The division quartermaster unit furnishes the troops 
to load the rations on the regimental vehicles at the 
division railhead or dump when the railhead (dump) 
distribution method is used. The division quartermaster 
furnishes to the regiment an itemized list of the ration 
components issued at this point. The receiving-and- 
distributing group of the service company, helped by 
other troops if needed and available for the work, un- 


loads and sorts the rations at the regimental distributing 


point. Here the rations as received are checked against 
the lists furnished by the division quartermaster at the 
time of issue. 

The regimental distributing point is established at the 
location of the kitchen-and-baggage train or some other 
convenient point in the regimental-train bivouac. The 
amounts due each company are determined by multi- 
plying the strength of each unit by the prescribed allow- 
ance per man per item. Once these amounts are deter 
mined, the various items are weighed or counted and 
divided into company lots. This breakdown is com- 
pleted before beginning distribution both to prevent 
confusion and permit a fair allotment of overages or 
shortages. 

Company lots are turned over at the regimental dis- 
tributing point to details from company mess groups 
who then carry them to their kitchens. If the kitchen 
locations are beyond hand-carrying distance from the 
distributing point, one or more kitchen trucks of a 
battalion section are used for delivery. 

Each company’s mess detail prepares the meals on its 
field ranges at the kitchen locations in the regimental 
train bivouac; or at battalion kitchen bivouacs located 
nearer the troops than the regimental-train bivouac; or 
at some forward location near the company; or else in 
the kitchen-and-baggage truck either while in move 
ment or at a halt. 

During combat, meals are usually prepared at a rear 
kitchen location. This is usually in the regimental-train 
bivouac, but sometimes in battalion kitchen bivouacs. 
Kitchen trucks then carry the meals in food containers 
up close to where the troops are. A single truck (with 
trailer if needed) can be used to deliver food to more 
than one company if a shortage of vehicles or some tac 
tical circumstance requires it. Otherwise, a truck is 
used for each company. The movement of kitchen 
trucks into forward company areas by day would usually 
give important information to the enemy and bring 
action from him. Accordingly, a hot supper is prepared 
and loaded on kitchen trucks by dusk, and at dark the 
trucks move under regimental control Cif they are going 
from the regimental-train bivouac) to a regimental 
point of release. From here they proceed under battal- 
ion control to a battalion point of release. From this 
point they are under company control, and company 
guides lead each truck to company mess locations 
where supper is issued. 

A company mess location should be concealed from 
hostile observation and defiladed from hostile fire. But 
it should be as near the troops to be fed as the tactical 
conditions permit. The company commander selects 
the company mess location, sends a guide to meet the 
kitchen truck at the battalion point of release, and upon 
its arrival sees that his own troops and all other nearby 
troops separated from their kitchens are fed. He has 
food containers carried forward by carrying parties to 
troops who cannot come to the mess location. The 
company commander arranges to have carrying parties 
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at the mess location when the truck arrives. They are 
told the latest hour at which the company commander 
must have the emptied containers returned to the mess 
location for use in delivering the next hot meal. 

Breakfast is usually a hot meal and lunch a cold one. 
These meals are prepared at rear kitchen locations or 
company mess locations when the situation permits. 
The standard gasoline field range has a concealed, 
smokeless flame; and it can be used in company mess 
locations without danger of disclosure, provided the lo- 
cation is properly concealed or camouflaged and cam- 
ouflage discipline is observed. Kitchen details prepare 
breakfast and lunch during the night and these meals 
are issued at the latest hour of darkness that not only 
satisfies tactical requirements but also allows enough 
time for containers to be returned and trucks with- 
drawn before daylight comes. 

When a complete ration is on hand at dark, the 
kitchen trucks may go forward from the bivouac and 
issue all three meals before returning. When this can be 
done, supper is prepared at the bivouac, and breakfast 
and lunch at the company mess locations or at some 
other convenient forward locations. This procedure re- 
quires only one round trip between the regimental- 
train bivouac and the company mess locations during 
the night and may often be best when traffic conditions 
are bad. But this procedure may also be too difficult to 
carry out when units are in contact with the enemy. 

When, for any reason, it is impossible to prepare 
meals in the forward area, the following procedure may 
be used. At dark, the kitchen trucks carry supper up to 
the company mess locations and as soon as the emptied 
food containers are reloaded in the trucks, they return 
to the bivouac. While this is being done, the company 
mess details at the bivouac begin to prepare the hot 
breakfast and cold lunch. The kitchen trucks then carry 
these two meats forward. This procedure thus involves 
two trips forward during the night and is therefore 
sometimes impracticable. 

The regimental supply officer determines the best 
plan for feeding his regiment, taking into consideration 
the method of distribution prescribed by division, the 
ration cycle, the tactical situation, the terrain, and 
weather, the availability of trucks and routes, and traffic 
conditions in general. When his plan has been ap- 
proved by the regimental commander, it is made known 
to the battalion supply officers and the commanders of 
companies and detachments not in a battalion. The 
details of the plan are sent to the service company com- 
mander as early as practicable so that he can give in- 
structions to the mess personnel of the different com- 
panies in time. 

The plan of feeding includes any of the following 
instructions appropriate: the location of kitchen bivou- 
ac(s) Cusually in the regimental-train bivouac); the 
place where each meal will be prepared (in the regi- 


mental-train bivouac, in the advanced regimental or 
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battalion kitchen areas, or in company mess loca: ions): 
the number of kitchen and baggage vehicles per bat 
talion to be used to deliver food to troops Cusually one 
truck per company—two per battalion when necessary 
to conserve transportation or keep down traffic); any 
additional items of supply to be sent forward to troops, 
the hour(s) kitchen trucks will leave the bivouac to 
deliver meal(s) to troops; the hours and places trucks 
are to be released to battalions and are to return to 
regimental control; and any restrictions upon move 
ment. 

On receipt of instructions from the RSO, the battal- 
ion supply officer makes his plan. It covers any addi- 
tional supplies to be brought forward, the method of 
moving kitchen and baggage vehicles while they are 
under battalion control, and suitable point(s) of release 
to companies. When his plan is approved by the bat- 
talion commander, he advises each company and ar- 
ranges for company guides to meet and conduct the 
trucks from the battalion point of release to its company 
mess location. He arranges to have certain companies 
feed the battalion headquarters and headquarters de- 
tachment and any other troops in the battalion area 
who have no messing facilities or who are widely sepa- 
rated from their companies. He informs the mess de- 
tails at the kitchen locations of these arrangements in 
time to insure a proper loading of vehicles. He also 
makes certain that water and other required supplies 
and equipment are loaded, and that the vehicles, upon 
release to the battalion, reach the battalion point of re- 
lease. After feeding is over, he supervises the move- 
ment of vehicles from the time they return to battalion 
control until they pass to regimental control. 

The foregoing procedure usually meets tactical re- 
quirements. But when special circumstances require, 
the RSO modifies it. Ration-distribution methods must 
always be flexible enough to meet any situation in 
which the troops can possibly be fed. The responsibil- 
ity of each unit for the distribution of its rations and 
water begins when it receives notice from the next 
higher echelon of the time and place where these sup- 
plies will be available. It ends when the supplies are 
released to the next lower echelon. 

Kitchen and baggage vehicles carry filled watercans 
as part of their normal loads. Water is replenished lo- 
cally wherever practicable. Water not known to be 
potable is chlorinated before use. When local sources 
are limited, division engineers ordinarily establish and 
operate one or more division water-distributing points. 
When kitchen and baggage vehicles are under regi- 
mental control, the service company commander is re- 
sponsible for refilling watercans at distributing points, 
in accordance with prescribed schedules. Filled cans 
usually go forward with the meals. Canteens are re- 
filled at company mess locations; this can often be ex- 
“ae by making use of the standard water-sterilizing 
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Crass III Suppry 


[ntantry Class Il supplies consist primarily of gaso- 
lin ubricating oil, and grease. 

[he regiment carries a gasoline and oil reserve in 
containers. This is generally distributed to individual 
motor vehicles. These containers and the vehicle fuel 
tanks are refilled at every opportunity. 

During covered movement, the regimental service 
company or higher headquarters may establish Class 
Ill d istributing points along routes of march. At these 
points containers may be exchanged for filled ones or 
the tanks of vehicles may be refilled from multiple-out- 
let tank-trucks. 

During combat, higher units establish Class III sup- 
ply points at railheads and other convenient locations 
on main supply routes. At these points, individual ve- 
hicles sent to rear-area supply establishments are serv- 
iced with gasoline and oil. Other vehicles are usually 
re-supplied through the regimental gasoline- -and-oil dis- 
tributing point, which is established in the regimental- 
train bivouac or some other suitable location. Vehicles 
of the service company or division quartermaster unit 
bring filled containers to this point from the Class III 
supply point in rear. Containers may be distributed in 
the regimental-train bivouac and also near the regi- 
mental ammunition-distributing point in order to refill 
vehicles coming to these places and exchange filled con- 
tainers for empty ones. Filled containers can also be sent 
forward when meals are delivered to the troops. 

The method of distributing Class III supplies 
naturally varies with the situation, and every effort is 
made to simplify and expedite distribution. The serv- 
ice company commander, with the assistance of the 
regimental transport officer, distributes Class III sup- 
plies as the regimental supply officer directs. 

Estimates of gasoline and oil requirements are made 
daily in advance by unit supply officers. Estimates of 
future gasoline expenditures are usually figured in 
terms of the “unit mile,” but are sent to the next higher 
unit in terms of gallons. A unit mile is the amount of 
gasoline in gallons required to move all vehicles of the 
unit one mile. Each officer responsible for the supply 
of a unit determines his unit mile. Estimates take 
into account the types and numbers of vehicles likely 
to be used, the distances likely to be traveled in any 
movement of the unit as a whole, and in probable sup- 
ply, reconnaissance, and other activities. 

Oil requirements in gallons are normally calculated 
at three per cent of the gasoline requirements in gal- 
lons. 

Regardless of estimated requirements, the fuel tanks 
and reserve containers of all vehicles are refilled each 
day if practicable. Gasoline for kitchens is com- 


puted separately. 


AMMUNITION AND Orner Crass V Suppry 


Class V supplies include ammunition, pyrotechnics, 
antitank mines, ‘and chemicals. With these, require- 
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ments and supply procedure depend entirely upon the 
tactical situation. As a general principle, ammuni- 
tion is brought by truck as close to the weapons that 
use it as possible. When a unit empties an ammuni- 
tion-carrying vehicle, the vehicle is immediately sent 
to the ammunition-distributing point of the next higher 
unit with a request for the amounts and types of am 
munition desired. Every unit commander is responsi 
ble for supplying his subordinate units with Class V 
items after these have been made available to him. 

Ammunition for infantry units is carried on company 
weapons-carriers or prime-movers and on vehicles of 
the regimental ammunition train. Each soldier carries 
the amount of ammunition prescribed by tables of basic 
allowances, except that riflemen carry larger amounts 
after extra ammunition has been issued to them. 

In covered route marches, all sections of the ammu- 
nition train usually move in the regimental motor eche 
lon. The weapons-carriers of rifle and heavy-weapons 
companies are usually assembled in the regimental 
motor echelon, but in a movement entirely by motors, 
weapons-carriers accompany their units. Motor eche 
lons move by bounds behind their corresponding foot 
echelons, halting i in previously reconnoitered concealed 
areas off the road. When the ammunition train and 
weapons-carriers are under regimental control the regi- 
mental munitions officer commands them. Officers of 
the company command AT-company prime-movers and 
ammunition-carrying vehicles, which move as their 
company missions require. The AT-company section 
of the ammunition train is ordinarily retained under 
regimental control until the AT-company calls for it. 

During an uncovered advance, the weapons-carriers 
of the leading battalion(s) stay with their battalion 
under company or battalion control. A battalion sec- 
tion of the ammunition train is released to any battal 
ion making an uncovered advance. The battalion com 
mander directs how it will move. 

In a covered approach weapons-carriers move under 
battalion or company control. Sections of the ammuni- 
tion train move by bounds under battalion or regimental 
control and are released to leading battalions whenever 
their need appears probable. If extra ammunition is to 
be issued to a company prior to an approach march, am 
munition trucks are released to the company. As soon 
as the issue is completed the trucks are returned to 
higher control. 

In an uncovered approach, weapons-carriers must be 
readily available to their units. Accordingly, they move 
under company control when practicable. Extra am 
munition may be issued before the approach march be- 
gins. 

For assembly and attack, if extra ammunition has not 
already been issued, ammunition-train vehicles are 
usually released to rifle companies in the battalion 
assembly area. The battalion commander designates 
the route along which ammuniton will be advanced and 
the battalion ammunition-distributing point to which 
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trucks are to return immediately after issuing ammuni- 
tion. The loads of partly emptied trucks are consoli- 
dated in order to obtain empty vehicles to send at 
once to the regimental ammunition DP for refill. The 
loaded trucks are usually held at the battalion ammu- 
nition DP until they are emptied or moved forward to 
another point. As soon as emptied, each ammunition 
truck is sent back to the regimental distributing point. 

Under supervision of the battalion supply officer the 
battalion ammunition-and-pioneer section works at the 
battalion ammunition DP. He uses these troops to 
transfer loads and carry ammunition up by hand from 
the forward limit of movement of ammunition-carry- 
ing vehicles. He attaches men to companies as ammu- 
nition bearers when necessary and sends them as load- 
ing details with vehicles going back for refill. 

The battalion supply officer is responsible for the 
movement of ammunition from the regimental ammu- 
nition DP to the battalion ammunition DP, and for any 
movement by hand from there to company areas. 

The battalion transport officer is responsible for 
weapons-carrier movements between the battalion am- 
munition DP and the company areas. 

Company commanders are responsible for the distri- 
bution of ammunition to their eden forward of the 
point to which it is delivered by battalion personnel. 
Commanders of heavy-weapons platoons deal directly 
with the battalion transport officer when necessary. 
When weapons-carriers have been unloaded they can be 
used under battalion control to bring ammunition for- 
ward from either the battalion or regimental ammuni- 
tion DP. In defensive situations they can be sent under 
regimental control from the regimental ammunition DP 
to division supply points or dumps for refill, but this 
would be unusual in an offensive situation, since weap- 
ons-carriers should never be far from their weapons ex- 
cept in stabilized defensive situations. They normally 
operate from the battalion ammunition DP forward. 

When the AT-company guns go into position, 
enough ammunition to meet their probable needs is 

laced at the gun positions. If the prime-mover can be 
fies near the gun, most of the ammunition is kept on 
it. When the prime-movers are emptied, they are re- 
loaded from the section truck or ammunition-train 
truck. Section trucks are sent to the regimental ammu- 
nition DP for refill. The empty ammunition-train truck 
reverts to regimental control and refills as the munitions 
officer directs. When AT-company elements are at- 
tached to battalions their vehicles are routed through 
the battalion ammunition DP on their way back for 
ammunition. 

The regimental attack order usually announces the 
regimental ammunition DP and the route of ammuni- 
tion advance. The munitions officer establishes and op- 
erates this distributing point under the supervision 
of the regimental naels officer. The munitions officer 
controls loaded ammunition vehicles retained under 
regimental control. He takes charge of empty trucks 
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of the ammunition train that return from b: ttalion 
and AT-company control, and also of any empty weap. 
ons-carriers (or prime-movers) sent back to th: regi- 
mental ammunition DP for refill. Empty ammunition 
trucks and empty rifle-company weapons-carriers that 
are not refilled at the regimental ammunition DP are 
conducted to refilling points in rear in accordance with 
division orders. The munitions officer sends loaded ye. 
hicles forward as needed. 

When the situation warrants, one or more battalions 
may be required to return all vehicles of the ammuni- 
tion train to the regimental ammunition DP. Ordi- 
narily ammunition-train trucks are not unloaded at the 
regimental DP unless the probability of heavy expendi- 
tures makes it advisable to send all or part of them 
back for still more ammunition. When ammunition js 
thus stocked at the regimental DP, empty weapons-car. 
riers are refilled there. 

As the attack progresses, the battalion and regimental 
ammunition DP’s advance by bounds, following the 
announced routes of ammunition advance. Locations 
for them are reconnoitered in advance. Company 
weapons-carriers carry ammunition from battalion or 
regimental DP’s as far forward as safety permits. Pla- 
toon leaders report their ammunition requirements to 
their company commander who arranges for replenish- 
ment. Commanders of heavy-weapons platoons deal 
directly with the battalion transport officer. When com- 
pany personnel cannot keep an adequate supply of 
ammunition coming up to their weapons, help is re- 
quested from the battalion ammunition-and-pioneer 
section. Loads of partly emptied heavy-weapons com- 
pany carriers are consolidated within sections to re- 
lease empty carriers for refill. Only enough ammuni- 
tion is unloaded at each point to meet the probable 
needs prior to further advance. 

In defense the method of ammunition supply varies 
in the following ways from that used in an attack: 

No routes of advance of ammunition are prescribed. 

Part of all of the initial loads of ammunition vehicles 
and an additional reserve may be dumped on the unit 
defensive position. At least enough ammunition is 
dumped there to obviate a re-supply before dark. Stocks 
are placed on the ground near the initial weapons po- 
sitions, and at battalion and regimental dumps. When 
he has no specific directive, the regimental commander 
decides how much ammunition should be dumped in 
his regimental area. 

When a defensive position is out of contact with the 
enemy, part of the company weapons-carriers can be 
released to the regimental munitions officer for use 
with ammunition-train vehicles in hauling ammunition 
from refilling points to the position. 

The loads of ammunition-train vehicles can often be 
delivered direct to company positions. 

Regimental and battalion ammunition DP’s and 
dumps should be convenient to the units served and at 
or in rear of a point where routes to subordinate units 
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Facility of motor movement to the rear, con- 


_ 
icetl from air and ground observation, defilade 
from vstile small-arms fire, ease of identification by 
day or night, adequate space for truck turn-around and 
cranster of loads, are also highly desirable. 

[he regimental supply officer makes ammunition re- 
ports in accordance with instructions of higher com- 
manders. 


Crass II anv Crass IV Suppry 

Class II supplies are articles for which allowances 
are established by tables of allowances, such as clothing, 
gas masks, arms, trucks, radio sets, tools, instruments, 
and certain medical items. 

Class IV supplies are articles not covered in tables of 
allowances the need for which is directly related to the 
operations contemplated or in progress (except for 
articles in Classes III and V) such as fortification ma- 
terials, construction materials, and machinery. Engi- 
neer fortification material, signal, and medical supplies 
are the principal Class IV items of concern to infantry. 

When authorized by tables or allotted by a higher 
headquarters, engineer intrenching equipment and the 
vehicle(s) for its transport constitute a part of the regi- 
mental trains; that is, a section of the transportation 
platoon of the service company. When the tactical 
situation requires it, this equipment is released to one 
or more battalions, or it is distributed to designated 
units. 

When a regimental position is to be organized for 
defense, the division may release intrenching equip- 
ment to the regiment, and establish one or more dis- 
tributing points for engineer supplies. The regimental 
supply officer notifies the units of his regiment when 
and where engineer material will be delivered to work- 
ing parties, and arranges for its delivery. Ordinarily 
he has the service company commander, assisted by the 
regimental transport officer and the receiving-and-dis- 
tributing group, take charge of the distribution of these 
supplies. When distribution has been completed, di- 
vision engineer vehicles are usually returned at once 
to division control. Supplies required by regiments for 
maintaining and improving field fortifications are placed 
at the division DP, usually without requisition by the 
infantry. Supplies are obtained at this point and dis- 
tributed to units by regimental-train vehicles in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the RSO. 

Company commanders send their requisitions for 
signal equipment and supplies through command chan- 
nels to the regimental supply officer who sends a con- 
solidated requisition to division. The regimental com- 
munications officer prepares the requisition submitted 
by the headquarters company commander for the signal 
equipment and supplies needed by all sections of the 
communication platoon. The division signal DP is 
usually near the division command post. The receiving 
and distributing group is usually charged with obtain- 
ing signal supplies from division and delivering them 


to the companies. Sometimes the division signal officer 
delivers the signal supplies to the regiment. In emer- 
gencies headquarters vehicles are sent directly to the 
division signal DP to get them. 

Supplies needed by the medical detachment are 
requisitioned by the regimental surgeon. Companies 
and detachments put in requisitions through command 
channels to replenish their prescribed medical equip- 
ment. These are consolidated in the regimental sup- 
ply office and forwarded to the division medical DP 
where they are filled and sent to the regiment. Usually 
they are received by the receiving-and-distributing 
group, and distributed by this group to units. The regi- 
mental section of the medical detachment normally 
takes charge of distribution within the medical det ach- 
ment. 

During combat, elements of the medical detachment 
obtain emergency requirements by informal request. 
The surgeon with each echelon simply calls on the 
next medical unit in rear for what he needs. 

Clothing and individual equipment are ordinarily 
replaced during periods when the regiment is not fight- 
ing. 

When weapons or prescribed items of individual or 
organizational equipment are needed during combat to 
replace things damaged, destroyed or lost, companies 
send requests to the RSO, who consolidates these requi- 
sitions and sends them on to the division. The appro- 
priate division supply service makes arrangements for 
obtaining the items and notifies the RSO when and 
where to pick them up, or else arranges for their de- 
livery to the regiment by division transportation. When 
a credit for any such item has been allocated, the RSO 
simply makes an informal request, sending it with 
regimental transportation to the appropriate supply 
point of higher headquarters to get the supplies. 

Companies send back damaged weapons and equip- 
ment to their supply sergeants by kitchen trucks, or 
other transport going to the rear. The armorer-arti- 
ficers make such repairs as they can. Supply sergeants 
arrange with the S-4 section to turn in articles damaged 
beyond repair in the company, and the articles are sent 
to the appropriate division supply service for re pair or 
replacement. 

The service company commander receives and dis 
tributes Class II supplies, using members of the re- 
ceiving-and-distributing group and available vehicles 
and men of the transportation platoon. The amounts 
involved are usually small and delivery is often made 
directly to company supply sergeants who arrange to 
have the items carried forward. 


INprvipuAL Rots 
During marches available space on vehicles of the 
kitchen and baggage train is used to carry bedding rolls 
and individual rolls. These are delivered to the units 
during long halts when the weather warrants it. Supply 
officers in charge of sections of the train must expedite 
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the delivery of the rolls. Battalion supply officers see 
that rolls are delivered to companies and detachments 
and that they are picked up at the prescribed time. Dur- 
ing offensive combat, rolls are usually sent forward with 
supper and are sent back to the train bivouac when 
trucks return after breakfast has been issued. In de- 
fensive situations troops in forward areas often keep 
their rolls with them. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS 


The regimental supply officer prepares the regi- 
mental administrative plan (S-4 plan). He bases his 
plan on the orders of higher commanders, the tactical 
plan of the regimental commander, and the terrain. 
When the regimental commander has approved this 
plan it becomes the basis for orders to subordinate units 
and to personnel in the regimental echelon of supply. 
It includes any of the following matters applicable: 

Ammunition supply. The location of the ammuni- 
tion-supply point of the next higher unit and its hour 
of opening. The time and place of release of ammuni- 
tion trains to subordinate units and the time and 
place they revert to regimental control. The issue of 
extra ammunition, unless the decision rests with battal- 
ion commanders or is covered in standing operating 
procedure. The location of the regimental ammunition 
DP. The route of advance of ammunition (in attack 
only), and the ammunition to be dumped on the posi- 
tion Cin defense only). 

Class I (rations and water) supply. The hour and 
place at which Class I supplies are to be received by the 
regiment. The hour and place at which distribution to 
kitchens begins. The hour and place at which kitchen 
vehicles are released to subordinate units to deliver 
supper, and to deliver breakfast and cold lunch. The 
hour and place at which kitchen vehicles revert to regi- 
mental control after meals are delivered. Location of 
any water-distributing points and the method of ob- 
taining and distributing the water. 

Gasoline and oil (Class III supply). The location of 
distributing points available to vehicles of the regiment. 
The time and place the regiment is to draw these sup- 
plies. The time, place, and method of distributing 
them to vehicles of units. 

Engineer supplies. The location and hour of open- 
ing of distributing points. The hour and place the regi- 
ment will receive intrenching equipment. The hour 
and place this equipment will be available to units; the 
hour vehicles will return to regimental control. 

Individual rolls. The hour and place of release to 
units, and the vehicles to make delivery. The hour and 
place they are to be assembled by units for'collection by 
the regiment. 
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Evacuation. The location of the regimental aid st 
tion. 

Traffic. The designation of the main supply road, 
The traffic priorities prescribed by higher commanders 
The restrictions on daylight traffic, use of lights 
night, and so on. The traffic control by military police 
of higher units. Ss 

Trains and company transport. The hour and place 
of their release to regimental control, if they are under 
control of a higher unit. The location of the regimental. 
train bivouac, and its defense. The location of com 
pany-transport bivouacs, if vehicles are withdrawn to 
regimental control, and how these bivouacs are to be 
defended. Any instructions regarding the withdrawal 
of transport from forward areas. 

On the basis of the approved S-4 plan, the service 
company commander prepares plans for the movement 
of trains and handling of supplies by those under his 
command. The munitions officer and the commander 
of the transportation platoon help in this planning 
and work out the details affecting supply element: 
under their control. S-4 supervises supplementary 
planning as necessary to insure conformity with the 
general plan. 

Any or all of the items of the approved S-4 plan may 
be included in paragraph 4 of the regimental field 
order. However, this paragraph is usually limited to 
any of the following items which apply: the location of 
regimental ammunition DP; the route of advance of 
ammunition (for an attack only); the amount of am 
munition to be placed on the position (defense only); 
the location of the regimental aid station; the engineer 
DP(s) and the supplies available at them; trafhe re- 
strictions; the location of the regimental-train bivouac: 
the location of bivouac(s) of company transport, when 
they are under regimental control. 

Parts of the approved S-4 plan that pertain to par- 
ticular units or individuals are usually sent to them 
orally or by message. Ordinarily this is done after the 
regimental field order has been issued. But in rapidly 
moving situations, orders on administrative matters are 
issued in fragmentary form. 

Administrative matters in a battalion field order may 
include any of the following items applicable: the 
hour and place of issuing extra ammunition if it has not 
already been issued; the location of the battalion am- 
munition DP; the route of advance of ammunition (in 
an attack only); the amount of ammunition to be 
placed on the position (in a defense only); the disposi- 
tion of company and train vehicles; the location of the 
battalion aid station. 

Any additional administrative directions may be in- 
cluded in the order or issued later in fragmentary form. 


















Training Aid for Use With Sight M-4 


(SI- and 60-mm. Mortars) 


By TECHNICAL SERGEANT HUGH E. COOK 


The device described in this article has proved to be 
, valuable instructional aid at The Infantry School in 
pointing out to students the relationship between the 
movement of the vertical line of the M-4 sight colli- 
mator and the axis of the bore of the infantry mortars. 

The lightwood sight arm D inserted through the open 
sight is slotted at one end to permit attachment. The 
horizontal muzzle arm B may be painted black to con- 
trast with the vertical sight arm C which should be 
painted white to represent the vertical line of the col- 
|imator. 

The muzzle-plug attachment indicates the axis of 
the bore and the x of the trajectory. The bar rep- 
resenting the axis of the bore is rotated by means of a 
wingnut and bolt. Two aiming stakes should be placed 
with their left edges aligned with the vertical bars of 
the sight and muzzle attachments, and a slight clear- 
ance provided for manipulation. 

The entire device illustrates two things about mortar 
technique which are apt to be confusing to a pupil 
when he is first initiated into the mysteries of a high- 
angle-fire weapon: 

(1) That a deflection set on the deflection scale of 
the sight moves the vertical line of the collimator in 
the opposite direction—that is, a right deflection moves 
it to the left and requires manipulation of the traversing 
handwheel to the right to bring the vertical line back 
on the left edge of the aiming stake. 

(2) That setting a deflection on the deflection scale 
of the sight does not change the axis of the bore, and 
therefore necessitates manipulation of the traversing 
handwheel to lay off the required deflection. 

In other words, the device emphasizes that the sight 
is only an angle-measuring instrument provided with 
an aiming device and that the mortar must be manipu- 
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lated by means of the traversing handwheel to lay the 
mortar for direction. (We are concerned here only with 
laying the mortar for direction. ) 

To illustrate these points, mount the mortar, attach 
the “Cook Demonstrator,” set the deflection scale at 
zero, and align the aiming stakes. Set a deflection of 
Right 130 on the deflection scale of the sight (a rather 
large setting for the sake of emphasis) and call atten- 
tion to the fact that the “vertical line of the collimator” 
moves to the left and that the axis of the bore has not 
been changed. Then manipulate the traversing hand 
wheel (turn it towards you to move the traversing screw 
to the right) to show how the “vertical line of the col- 
limator” is brought back on the left edge of the stake 
and how, simultaneously, the “axis of the bore” has beer 
moved 130 mils to the right. The mortar should be 
cross-leveled by the adjusting nut while the handwheel 
is being turned. 

The “Cook Demonstrator” can also be used to illus 
trate the necessity for cross-leveling the mortar, that is, 
taking the “cant” out of the barrel. Traverse the mortar 
to one end of the traversing screw and cross level. Then 
traverse the entire width of the screw, cross-leveling at 
the same time. Reverse direction and traverse back 
again without turning the adjusting nut. Call attention 
to the “cant” of the vertical bar representing the plane 
of the trajectory and then turn the adjusting nut to 
place the bar in a vertical plane. 

The sketch shows the device as prepared for the 
8l-mm. mortar. The only change necessary in order to 
make one for the 60-mm. mortar is to construct the 
muzzle plug with a diameter of 2-5/16 inches instead 
of 3% inches and reduce the “cap” from 4% inches to 
3¥ inches. 

A few layers of friction tape wound around the plug 
will insure a tight fit. 
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The New Chief of Infantry 


Major General Courtney H. Hodges, who was ap- 
pointed Chief of Infantry on May 31, 1941, and who 
is the newly elected President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, has had a wide and varied military career. General 
Hodges was born at Perry, Georgia, on January 5, 
1887. His military life began with his service as a cadet 
at the United States Military Academy in 1904-05. 
In November 1906 he enlisted in the Regular Army 
and served for three years as private, corporal, and ser- 
geant, in the 17th Infantry at Fort McPherson, Georgia. 
Late in 1909 he was appointed a second lieutenant of 
Infantry. 

As a second lieutenant General Hodges gained much 
military experience through service at Fort Leaven- 


worth, San Antonio, the Philippines, and El Paso. Then 





from March 1916 to February 1917, as a member of the 
6th Infantry, he was with the Punitive Expedition int: 
Mexico, during which he commanded the Mounted 
Scout Detachment of the 6th Infantry, field duty of an 
unusual type. While he was on this assignment in the 
service of security, his promotion to first lieutenant came 
through from Washington. After the close of his Mexi 
can experience General Hodges continued with the 6th 
Infantry and was soon in training with it for service 
overseas. He became a captain in May 1917, and in 
the spring of 1918 sailed for France with his regiment 
In France he saw much combat service. He was with 
his regiment, which was a part of the 5th Division, dur 
ing its occupation of the Anould, St. Dié, and Villers 
en-Haye defensive sectors in Lorraine, between June 
and September 1918. He was in the St. Mihiel Offen 
sive of September 1918 and in the Meuse-Argonn« 
Offensive of October-November 1918. He became a 
temporary major in June of that year and a temporary 
lieutenant colonel in October, and he received the 
award of the Distinguished Service Cross, and also the 
Silver Star for gallantry in action during the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne Offensives. In every battle in 
which he fought he was a battalion commander. 
When the fighting came to an end the 6th Infantry 
was among the troops that advanced toward the Rhine 
land. General Hodges served in Germany, Luxem 
bourg, and again in France before returning to the 
United States in the summer of 1919. During much ot 
this time, he was acting commander of the regiment. 
Then began two decades and more of further inter 
esting and varied service. General Hodges finished his 
duty with the 6th Infantry in September 1919 at Camp 
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Gordon, Georgia. In the next year he attended The 
Field Artillery School and that same year was promoted 
to major. In 1921 he became a company commander 
of the United States Corps of Cadets at West Point 
er a battalion commander. In 1924 his station 
was changed to Fort Leavenworth where he took the 
course at the Command & General Staff School, grad- 
yating in June 1925. 

During the following year General Hodges was on 
duty as an instructor at The Infantry School and in 
1926 he became the Infantry instructor at the Air Corps 
Tactical School, then at Langley Field, Virginia. In 
1929 he saw a few months of duty with the 38th Infan- 
try at Fort Douglas, Utah, and then returned to Fort 
Benning as a member of The Infantry Board, where he 
supervised a number of tests on new and improved 
infantry weapons, and took part in studies made by the 
Board on other important infantry developments. Dur- 
ing this tour at Benning he was also Captain of the 
Infantry Rifle Team, a natural job for him to get since 
marksmanship had been one of his keenest interests 


and 


throughout his career. 

General Hodges completed the course at the Army 
War College in 1933-34, and then became executive 
officer of the 7th Infantry at Vancouver Barracks. There 
he later became the executive officer of the 5th Infantry 
Brigade and of the Vancouver CCC District. During 
his service here, General Hodges was promoted to lieu 
tenant colonel. 

A period of two years’ service in the Philippines be- 
gan in May 1936. During the first year he was a mem 
ber of the staff of the Philippine Division, and during 
the second, he was G-3 of the Philippine Department. 
In August 1938 he became Assistant Commandant of 
lhe Infantry School and within a few months had re 
ceived his promotion to colonel. He became Command- 
dant of The Infantry School on October 7, 1940, a short 
while after receiving his promotion to brigadier general. 
He was Commandant of the School during the greatest 
period of expansion and activity Benning has ever seen 
~a period in which the number of students in the dif- 
ferent Infantry School courses increased from less than 
300 to almost 3,000. 

Throughout his career General Hodges has been 
deeply interested in the development of the tactics and 
technique employed by the fighting man. He has the 
alert soldier’s habit of weighing every military develop- 
ment in terms of actual combat. He enters upon his 
duties as Chief of Infantry with the utmost desire and 
confidence of seeing the Infantry arm with the Army 
as a whole evolve into the finest, most efficient fighting 
force possesed by any nation. “This country of ours,” 
he says, “has what it takes to make an unexcelled army. 


The soldier of today has the same fighting spirit that 


has marked our armies of the past and given them suc- 
cess upon the field of battle. There is every reason also 
to expect that American technical and _ tactical 

ventiveness will come fully up to the standard of the 
men who are making our army. Every new conception 
of warfare, every new method, whether it arises in the 
thought of our own army or another, must be studied, 
tried, and brought to perfection if it fits our needs.” 

As President of the United States Infantry Associa- 
tion, General Hodges feels that The INFANTRY Jour- 
NAL should continue to do its utmost to serve the In- 
fantry and the National Defense through the discus 
sion of modern warfare and the presentation through 
its pages as promptly as possible of all non-confidential 
tactical and technical information of particular interest 
to INFANTRY JOURNAL readers. 


P7 4 P7 
Stepping Up 
This month four long-standing and loyal 100% units 


The 34th Infan 
try and the 3d Infantry add their sixth star as they com 


step up one grade on the Honor Roll. 


plete their seventh year of active support of The INFan 
TRY JouRNAL and the Infantry Association. The 30th 
Infantry advances to the five-star group and the 129th 
Infantry CIllinois) to the four-star group. 

The newest name on the Honor Roll is that of the 
79th Infantry 
Honor Roll units and The INFANTRY JouRNAL are 


Training Battalion which the other 


happy to welcome to the large and loyal group of those 
units who feel that unanimous membership in the In 
fantry Association and unanimous subscription to The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL is a mark of the true Infantry spirit. 
A history of the 79th Infantry Training Battalion will 
appear in the August issue of The Inranrry JourNat, 
since space prevents its publication this time. 

We hope that this summer when our Honor Roll 
units are in the field, that the stars will shine as 
brightly over their heads in the firmament as their 
own stars do in the minds of The Journat’s staff. If 
you like The Journat these days, please don’t forget 
that the sturdy support of the 100% units year in, year 
out, make it possible to produce a tar better magazine 
than would otherwise be possible. 


ks eee 
The 112th Infantry 


The 112th Infantry, which we welcomed in our June 
issue as the new member of the Honor Roll, was created 
at Camp Hancock, Georgia, in 1917. Its base element, 
the 16th Pennsylvania Infantry, however, had a his- 
tory that even then went back for forty years to 1878, 
and some of the companies of the present regiment can 
trace their ancestry back to units which served through 
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yt the Civil War and took part in most of the major 
out the ¢ 


camp ons. 
The parent regiment came into the Federal service 


in 1898, and after training at Chickamauga Park, 
Georg embarked from Charleston and landed at 
Ponce, Puerto Rico. It served throughout the Puerto 
Rican campaign and was 
cited in orders for conspicu- 
ous and gallant service. The 
parent regiment again en- 
tered the Federal service for 
Mexican Border duty in 
1916, and was mustered out 
after some seven months of 
active duty but within half 
a year was mustered back into service again for the 
World War. 

In France the regiment took six major offensives with 
the 28th Division, and was mustered out of the Fed- 
eral service in May 1919 at Camp Dix. 

The 112th Infantry bears on its coat-of-arms a repre- 
sentation of its Civil War service in the form of a blue 
soltaire cross which was the insignia of the famous V 
Corps of the Third Division, in which one of its com- 
panies served for thirteen months. The Puerto Rican 
campaign is represented by the red Spanish castle on 
its coat of arms. The regiment has battle streamers for 
its Puerto Rican service and for the following cam- 
paigns of the World War: Champagne, Champagne- 
Marne, Aisne-Marne, Oise-Aisne, Lorraine, and Meuse- 
Argonne. 

During the period since its organization in 1919 as 
the 112th Infantry, the regiment has maintained a high 
degree of military efficiency. It is now at Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation, Pennsylvania, in the midst 
of its training as a part of the 56th Brigade of the 28th 
Division. 

The Journat and the Infantry Association express 
a deep appreciation to its commanding officer, Colonel 
Joseph R. Carvolth, and to those who have assisted him 
in gaining a place on the Honor Roll for a new 100% 
Infantry outfit that we are proud to add to the list. 


Or ae 
Axis Military Articles 


During the years of peace, every military man inter- 
ested in new thought on warfare became accustomed 
to reading articles or abstracts from articles in the mili- 
tary magazines of foreign countries, and particularly 
those of Germany, with a deep interest. There was no 
teason to believe for many years that such articles were 
not bona fide expressions of serious military thought. 
Wars were over, for the time being at least, and in the 
usual manner military writers, experts, and amateurs 


discussed the lessons of the last war and the problems 
of the next. 

But today the situation is vastly changed. We know 
beyond all doubt the tremendous power of propaganda 
as a tool of warfare, and we know where it is being used 
most thoroughly. We must therefore ask ourselves, in 
considering articles in supposedly serious military maga- 
zines as well as those from any other source, if these 
are not equally filled with propaganda. It may not be 
propaganda of the more open kind. It may not be 
readily recognizable as such. But there is every reason 
to wonder whether any military article of today in mag- 
azines of the countries most experienced in propaganda 
uses, is not wholly questionable 

Is some line of tactics, particularly some long-estab- 
lished tactical method, highly praised in such a maga- 
zine? Then is there not more reason to believe that 
this may be a deliberate striving for effect? Is some par- 
ticular piece of equipment pictured as a highly effective 
means of combat? Then is this not of itself reason to 
feel that the weapon may well be something that is 
thoroughly second-rate? In short, should we not look 
at every supposedly serious military discussion and 
every picture from such sources with the greatest of 
doubt as to its genuineness and reliability? 

This applies equally to descriptions of combat. Many 
of them are interesting. Many of them seem to tell us 
freely of methods and equipment used—probably too 
freely to mean what they tell. Every time we begin to 
read such an article we must habitually remember that 


no matter how pleasing its findings and comment may 
be to our own particular interests, no matter how well 
its thought agrees with our own conceptions, there is 
not a word in it that has not been looked at twice by the 


censors. And if this is true, we had better wonder 
habitually at the same time how many of its words have 
been cooked up with full intention of misleading or 
evoking the very agreement we may feel. 

Naturally these suggestions do not apply to the mili- 
tary authorities whose duty it is to study all new foreign 
information minutely, and while doing so to weigh the 
reliability of its source and stamp a big question mark 
every time that reliability is doubtful. But it does apply 
to the great bulk of us w ho are not ina position to make 
such studies. All the rest of us should unhesitatingly 
put our own question marks in the margin of every 
article we read from a German or other Axis source, 
even when such material appears in the pages of The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. The Journat will continue to 
publish a limited amount of such material provided 
there seems to be enough data from other sources to in- 
dicate that what we publish probably has a degree of 
accuracy. But even so, 
guaranteeing it. 


you can’t blame us for not 
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Off the Vv Record 


This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will 
be of interest to Journnat readers but which does not fit into any other depart- 
ment. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma- 
terial which the editors think should be reported upon to JouRNAL readers. 


T of O in Book Form 

We are announcing in this issue of The Journat a 
new book that is experimental, so to speak, on our part. 
The Journat has received many requests during the 
last few months for copies of various tables of organiza- 
tion. There is, of course, a wide official distribution of 
these tables. It has seemed to us, however, that it might 
be a suitable service if we prepared a book of the Infan- 
try tables in handy form at moderate cost, especially 
since tables of organization cannot be purchased from 
any source. 

Tables of Organization of Infantry Units contains 
roughly 160 pages of complete tables, which we have 
made no effort whatever to condense. They appear in 
the book exactly as printed officially, except for the 
official headings, signatures, and verifications. All 
changes up to June 1, 1941, were incorporated within 
the tables themselves rather than publish the changes 
on separate pages of the book. The tables were then 
elie. ie by planograph process, which is a photo- 
graphic rather than a typesetting method of printing. 

Tables of Organization of Infantry Units includes 
all tables of all units in the infantry division (triangu- 
lar) and for all arms and services. It also contains all 
the infantry division (triangular, motorized) tables. To 
these we have added many other tables of interest to 
Infantry, including those of antitank units, military 
police units, replacement units, and corps and army 
units, and also parachute units and the infantry units 
of the Armored Force, including the table showing the 
armored division as a whole. 

If the reception of this new book proves to warrant 
the continuation of the service, it will become a stand- 
ard Infantry Journal book revised from time to time. 
We will welcome suggestions for its improvement. 


Pigg 
Realistic Maneuvers 

Those who have read in past years the numerous 
articles and “Cerebrations” printed in The Journa 
attacking the lack of realism on maneuvers must have 
read with a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction the 
recently issued training circular which went into much 
detail about methods for simulating in maneuver com- 


bat the terrific noise and confusion of the modern bat 
tlefield. Many Journat readers will especially remem 
ber Lieutenant Colonel John U. Ayotte’s article en 
titled, “Blue Meets Red,” which appeared in the issue 
of November-December, 1940, and suggested with a 
good deal of amusing emphasis that very need for 
realism. 

It should not take any great amount of study on the 
part of anyone to work out a suitable technique. For 
the most part, we should be able to cast our minds back 
to the old-fashioned Fourth of July and remember how 
close we could be to a giant firecracker and still not get 
singed. It’s the same principle in this more serious 
business of training for war. 

Apparently this new war is much noisier, even, than 
the World War, the battlefields of which many Jour 
NAL readers will remember as not being particular) 
peaceful. The repeated reports from Europe to the 
effect that the Germans have deliberately added new 
and physically harmless noises to the actual noises of 
battle, show psychologist influence. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that noise beats upon the nerves. More 
work will be accomplished in a quiet office than in a 
noisy one. Sleep in a quiet place is sounder than sleep 
in a noisy place. Both city noises and country noises in 
excess tend to fray the nerves. Thus there is a sound 
basis for the addition of artificial noises to warfare. | 
makes just one more strain to bear. 

There is no reason, however, for not taking simple 
measures to offset this well-recognized effect. Earplugs 
or absorbent cotton may therefore well become a stand 
ard issue on campaign. 

a aN 


Which of Us Are Soldiers?—All of Us 


A Regular Army colonel once wrote to The Inrax 
Try Journat a fine, strong letter about soldiers. He 
said that he had noticed and often protested against any 
definition of the word “soldier” which left him out. He 
said that for thirty-five years he had been trying his best 
to be a soldier, and that he was still one and very proud 
of it. 

We who are accustomed to army terminology know 
well enough that every man in uniform from the last 
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worn in this morning to the Chief of Staff, 


“a a lier of the Army of the United States. And in 
the pages of The Journat that is the way we try to use 
“sold 3ut elsewhere the old tendency to use “sol- 
dier’ for “enlisted man” is getting more and more com- 
mon. We would like to see a movement in newspaper 
and magazine offices to enter a correct definition of “sol- 
dier’ on their style sheets, so that those of us who 


happen to possess commissions will not feel that we 
belong perhaps to some peculiar category the mem 
bers of W hich are not really soldiers at all. 


° <i 
Gadgets of War 

“Gadget pieces” —that is what The Journat staff has 
grown accustomed to calling all articles received that 
deal with new or suggested armament or equipment. 
There is no derogatory implication in the term—it sim- 
ply distinguishes this kind of an article from those on 
tactics or any other aspects of warfare which do not go 
into much technical detail. In fact, some of the best 
things The Journat has ever printed have been “gad- 
get” pieces. 

When we obtained the gadget piece on page 28, de- 
scribing the French bridge-laying tank with its some- 
what odd-looking pictures and its excellent text, it 
struck us that here was the kind of thing that American 
inventive genius, once it is fully into the swing of turn- 
ing its imagination toward the needs of warfare, can be 
expected to produce for every conceivable purpose. 

We have seen what one nation can produce—a nation 
that has never led the world except in a few special 
technical fields, among them usually the military. 

If we in the Army will continue to stretch our imagi 
nations so that we visualize the application of mechani 
zation in every possible direction, and then call upon 
the full effort of American technical minds to produce 
the needed “gadgets” they will unquestionably be de- 
veloped for the fighting man to use. Our imaginations 
are already surging far out in these directions, and we 
shall be astonished more than once by the result. Nor 
is this any “secret weapon” hint, either. 

We now have the jeep, thank goodness, which does 
everything the horse can and more, except eat hay, win 
ribbons, and furnish compost. But if the jeep hadn't 
come along we wouldn’t put it beyond the mechanical 
experts of the country to produce, if they put their 
minds to it, a four-legged—or even six-legged—mechani- 
cal animal of tireless steel (with springs in its pasterns 
for comfort) which would cover ground of all kinds 
practically as well as the jeep. Nor would we put it 
past our inventors to perfect a contrivance of the kind 
that would even operate on hay and digest it, and snort 
proudly when somebody pinned a blue ribbon just 
southwest of the ear. 

We may not, as PM's “General” recently said, have 
understood as fast as the Germans the meaning of the 
changes our machines have brought into the world. 
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But we understand this now. And so we must make the 
utmost of those who have bent their energies in the past 
toward the invention and development of machines al- 
most without end for peaceful purposes. And may The 
INFANTRY JourNAL be the first to present their gadgets 
to the Amny. 
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After the War is Over 

Many serious articles are appearing in different 
magazines on what should be done—better than it was 
done last time—to recuperate the world and make it as 
safe as possible from other wars once this present war 
is over. There is far more reason now why we should 
think about these things than there was in 1914. And 
certainly the time to begin thinking about such mat 
ters is now. Let us fervently hope that such thought 
comes to a far more practical conclusion than it did 
after the last war. 

But it will never reach a practical conclusion until 
more attention is paid in such discussion to provision 
for armed strength. Hardly an article or a book that 
has yet appeared on the future has given any proper 
emphasis to the necessity for national or international 
police forces with plenty of power at their command 
to keep the rest of the world from flying off the handle 
again, say twenty or thirty years from now. For dis- 
armament will not stop armies from forming, and you 
can drop bombs from a passenger plane. 

Actually, to discuss world control without discuss 
ing in detail the means for enforcing that control is 
simply to slide back at an absurdly early moment into 
the habit of thinking that we live on a planet which is 
naturally peaceful and not naturally warlike. It is 
like discussing the control of traffic without considering 
the trained trafhc men in uniform who will guide the 
daily flow of vehicles but issue tickets speedily and cer 
tainly to every offender. The armies of Democracy in 
the future should be constituted to help the flow of 
civilization reach its goal, but equally to bring the 
offenders into court. This can never be done by troops 
in the ratio of 120,000 to 120,000,000 in our own or in 
any other combination of nations. Therefore, let those 
who speak of the future of the world consider in full 
world-police power as well as world politics. For the 
second is futile without the first. 


7 5 7 


Our Only Foe 

Complacence is the only foe we have to fear. If we 
regard this defense program and this selective service 
law which is a part of it as mere annoyances, as mere 
petty disturbers of our everyday routine . . . then we 


are headed for trouble. We have got to look at this crisis, 
unafraid and unblinking and unbefuddled, for precisely 
what it is: the greatest peacetime emergency that has 
ever confronted America.—From address by the Hon- 
orable Robert P. Patterson. 


























CEREBRATIONS 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 








Come Out Fighting 


The capture of Crete ought to resolve our last doubts 
regarding the value of air infantry—if anybody still had 
such doubts. Crete indicates, too, that in many situa- 
tions air infantry must be prepared to fight as soon as 
the wheels of the plane hit the ground and the plane 
stops rolling. Some of the pictures that have been 
printed in The INFantry JouRNAL seemed to give a 
different implication. 

For example, one picture showed air infantrymen 
carefully piling their parachutes on the ground after 
climbing out of the plane. Wouldn’t it be better to 
unbuckle them while the plane was rolling to a stop, 
and then come out of the ship freed of this cumbersome 
load and ready for action? There shouldn’t be any 
need, either, for a little ladder at the door of the trans- 
port plane. Riflemen should jump out with their 
Garands at a high port and begin to deploy at once. 

The scouts of a squad ought to leave a ship first along 
with the squad leader, and then the rest of the squad 
should follow. This would also mean a definite order 
for loading the plane—just the reverse of the order of 
coming out. 

And why not have a door on both sides of the plane? 
And add the command “Action front” Cleft, right or 
rear) to the IDR for the benefit of air infantry, this 
command to be given by the senior man in the plane 
just before the plane came to a stop. 

Very probably all of these things have been con- 
sidered by the authorities who are working on the de- 
velopment of air infantry. I simply offer them as points 
which occurred to a Journat reader after reading the 
past articles on air infantry and studying the pictures 
printed with them. —Capet Rosert M. Brarr, USMA. 


Be, tee 
RHIP—In the New Army, Too 


The major (Mex) came home and reached for the 
bottle before he picked up the evening paper. 

“Something wrong, dear?” asked his wife, sensitive 
to the change in the major’s routine. He usually waited 
until he came to the sports section before mixing his 
before-dinner pick-me-up. 


“Yes,” growled the major. “I just made an ass of 
myself. A Reserve major reported in last week and 
about an hour ago I suggested to him that in the Arm 
we salute superior officers. He smiled sweetly and 
said, “Yes, Major, I was just going to bring that up. 
Why don't you salute when we meet?’ There's no point 
in going into the rest of the palaver, but it turns out 
that he ranks me by sixty days. And I couldn’t find 
hole to crawl into.” 

In our new, democratic army variants of this scene 
happen on every post. And it’s all thoroughly unneces. 
sary. You, too, with one easy lesson and no boxtops, 
can find out where you stand. 

Officers of the Regular Army and of the other com 
ponents on active duty rank from the date of acceptance 
of promotion unless the orders specify a date of rank. 
That's easy. 

Officers of the Reserve and National Guard, when 
called to active duty, rank from a date prior to the date 
of entering active duty which will account for all previ 
ous active duty in the same grade. This is what hap- 
pened to the embarrassed major above—he figured the 
date of rank of the Reserve major from the date of entry 
on active duty. The Reservist had gone through Leav- 
enworth and three maneuvers in his present grade. 

And above all, don’t make the mistake that so many 
officers of all components seem to make—the Regular 
officer of the same grade does not rank the Reserve 
officer or the Guard officer just because he is an officer 
of the Regular establishment. Maybe that’s the way it 
should or shouldn’t be—we won’t go into that here. Just 
remember it’s not the way it is. 

So much for the mechanics of the rank of the differ. 
ent components. Now for a word about the spirit. 

For countless decades the words officer and gentle- 
man have been considered to be synonymous. And 
gentlemen don’t squabble—especially over non-essen- 
tials. The fact that Major Regular has been in the 
Army since 1917, and the fact that Major Reserve left 
the Army in 1919 and has been a part-time soldier 
ever since, do not necessarily add up to anything that 
says Major Regular is, per se, a better officer, a better 
man, or even a better dinner-party guest. He may be, 
and I for one would like to believe that he is, the better 
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of the two—but Army Regulations and the spirit of 
Democracy say he isn't. 

It : i ears that the three-component system is here to 
say. [The present emergency has proved the full 
worth of ‘the two citizen components—rough edges and 
canded bearings notwithstanding. It’s up to all three 
components to keep the chips off their shoulders and 
10 slay the game. 

All which adds up to the remark made to me by a 
superior officer I've admired for years. “My boy,” he 
drawled, “as you go along in life you'll find that the 
percentage of [one word censored] in this world is no- 
where near as large as you believe. If the poor man 
would be tolerant of the rich man, and the boss tolerant 
of the workers, they’d both go farther and faster.” 

[here is a great emergency staring this country right 
in the face. We'll go farther and faster if we bury every 
petty difference, forget every baseless prejudice, and 

give the other fellow, even if he does belong to a dif- 
ferent component, credit for being a pretty swell egg, 
though his peacetime military status happens to differ. 
The funny part of it is, the chances are overwhelming 
that he is a pretty swell egg—Caprarn Gunner. 
oe oe 
Self-Instruction 

Nothing is more discouraging to soldiers who are 

eager to go ahead with their military training than the 
current level of much of our theoretical instruction. For 
the benefit of a backward few, first lessons must we re- 
peated indefinitely, and this usually holds up the i 
struction of the readier-witted. And sometimes our new 
instructors have not mastered their subjects thoroughly 
or lack the ability to teach. Of course, these conditions 
are natural to a rapidly expanding army like ours. 

The best remedy this private sees is self-instruction, 
agreeing right off the bat that not everybody is fit to 
teach himself—but let those who can show that they 
have initiative and make full use of it. 

And here too, an attempt to study outside of drill 
hours meets obstacles. The libraries for the men usually 
contain only books for “entertainment.” The dayrooms 
or recreation tents are usually noisy, and the student 
there is exposed to the wisecracker and practical joker. 
Moreover, he lacks a guide through the complicated 
military literature. He can seldom get his questions 
answered competently, especially during hours after 
retreat when he does not want to bother the officers or 
noncoms. It is also sometimes embarrassing and none 
too smart to ask one’s immediate superior for an expla- 

nation which he may be unable to give. 

To remedy this state of affairs and encourage self- 
instruction, study rooms should be provided on every 
post. These would consist of a military library, a read- 
ing room, and several small classrooms where small 
groups can discuss problems. There should be one or 
more officers and experienced noncoms on duty every 
night—ready to answer questions, give out problems, 
correct solutions. Promotions do not have to be made 


because a soldier attended these course s—superior 
knowledge will show up in due time by itself and secure 
deserved promotion. 

It is not even necessary to provide separate study 
rooms for officers and enlisted men. The soldiers who 
will use these rooms of their own free will are men of 
superior type, whether they hold a commission or not. 
Moreover, it will do no harm if enlisted men see their 
officers studying. —New Private. 

“hoe Aaa 
A New Military Fashion 

While we are creating an efficient army and en 
deavoring to discard at least one at a time the many 
superficial and energy-wasting practices we have slid 
into during the so-called normal times just passed, it 
seems to me that there is one petty matter well worth 
adding to the yg 
was—I think i 
Prince of W first had his trousers pressed in a crease 
But the fact is that knife-edged 
pants since then cut their way deep into civilization. 
An arti 
ficial waste of time, effort, and money, gaining nothing 
—but a crease in your trousers. W hat earthly good are 
they? Why do pants have to be built that way? 

They don’t. Back before the War Between the States 
trouserlegs were round like your own res and they 
looked all right then and they still would. Take a look 
this summer on any street at people dressed in seer 
sucker pants which never were meant to hold a press. 
They look all right. And so would uniform trousers 
built along the same line. 

I am certainly not one of the ten-best-dressed—but | 
think I’m lucky if my pressing bill doesn’t go over two 
dollars a month. So do a good many other soldiers. 
Figured out at even a dollar a month, it comes to 
around twenty-five to thirty-five million dollars a year 
for an army of two or three million. There are plenty 
of other things we could do with that dough. You can’t 
keep your pants pressed riding in a jeep all day, anyway. 

There is no reason the Army can’t change styles in 
trousers while it’s making soemany other changes.- 
Mayor RounpPants. 


Just how many dec: ides ago it 
was in the eighties or nineties—the 


I don’t remember. 


I Say the creases in trousers are nonsense. 


ae Tr 
Pvt. Deeds Comes to Town 

I suppose that a citizen army brings problems that 
are non-existent in a professional force, and I’m willing 
to make some allowances. After four years of a one-man 
crusade to teach CCC enrollees not to wear civilian hats 
with their uniforms (an unsuccessful crusade, at that), 
perhaps I should become reconciled to the appearance 
of our soldiers on leave. But I’m not reconciled and 
don’t intend to be. 

Last Saturday I walked downtown in one of our 
larger cities—a city that is the center for about 20,000 
soldiers. Some of the sights I saw would bring tears. to 
the eyes of any first sergeant. There was one corporal 
wearing red-green-and-white socks with his OD uni 
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form—and the socks were dirty, just to make it good. 
A private first class was wearing black oxfords. Eight 
or ten soldiers were wearing canvas leggings. One pri- 
vate wore laced boots with trousers tucked in—although 
I will admit it was done neatly. 

The crowning blow came when two soldiers, in 
rumpled and dirty OD’s, walked up to a spruce sergeant 
of marines and one of them drawled, “Hey, buddy, 
how come you got a tan tie?” 

Has the old Army custom of inspecting a soldier be- 
fore giving him a pass disappeared with the cotton 
blouse?—Caprtain Sourpuss. 

vie. » 


Trim the Paper Sails 


The paperwork monster sits on our desks and leers 
at us. Can’t we do something about him? 

Let's pick one paperwork problem at random and see 
if we can’t do some streamlining without loss of efh- 
ciency. If we can streamline one operation it is reason- 
able to assume that others can be trimmed down with 
equally satisfactory results. 

We'll go to work on WD AGO Form No. 33, Indi- 
vidual Equipment Record. An examination of this 
form reveals a total of 102 items of equipment listed on 
its four pages for issue to the soldier. Suppose, how- 
ever, that on an average we issue only seventy-five 
articles of equipment to each soldier. The time involved 
in making seventy-five entries multiplied by x soldiers 
equals so many hours. It follows then that if we cut 
the figure seventy-five to twenty-five that we have cut 
the time required to equip each soldier to approximately 
one-third. Time has always been valuable, and it isn’t 
getting any cheaper these days. 

How do we go about “cutting” this form? Take a 
look at page 2, under Class 74, which lists about 
twenty-eight items, the majority of which comprise the 
individual field equipment, such as canteen, cup, knife, 
fork, spoon, haversack, etc. Pack and store all these 
items together, wrapped in the shelter-tent or haver- 
sack. Issue them with but one movement, enter them 
on the form with but one stroke of the pen. Call it: 
field kit, basic. : 

These items are comparatively inexpensive. Other in- 
expensive items may be — together and given ap- 
propriate names. Call everyt es a goes on the sol- 
dier’s bunk: outfit, sleeping, or outfit, bunk fatigue. If 
the property-powers-that-be are squeamish about blan- 
kets, they may be listed on the form as separate items. 


Paper Currer. 
Pe Se 


I'll Handle My Own Property, Thank You 


Do you really want a warrant officer to handle the 
property in your company, as suggested by Checker 
Upper in his Cerebration “How's Your Property?” in 
the April number? If you can say “Yes” to the questions 
coming up then I'll vote that you get him. And I offer 
my prayers to all the old soldiers who never die that 
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they may look down on you in mercy for being s 


foolish. 

(1) Do you think it efficient or sensible to pay oye, 
$200 per month for a job now being well done for $60? 

(2) Do you believe that a warrant officer, or anyon, 
else, would allow you to take his property out in the 
field so that you could bring it back to him dirty, broken, 
or otherwise in poor condition? 

(3) Could your warrant officer fit into the company sg 
picture with his rank, to the extent that he'd cotperate 


with or take orders from your first sergeant, as you; ra 
supply sergeant now does? th 
(4) Do you think your company would work for ; an 
man ‘(that’s you under Checker Upper’s system) who or 
couldn’t control the property they needed to work Ww 
with? Would your first sergeant and mess sergeant con. p' 
tinue to function when you had played favorites with “: 
your supply man just because you didn’t like to check ’ 
property? 
(5) Do you honestly consider him worth the bother? Ma 
I have other questions but consider these enough. |f I 
you still want to turn over the responsibility for your y 
company property to a warrant officer, or anyone else, ; 
and are successful in getting him, I'll see that you get : 
another—mine. For my part, I'll check my own property ' 
and control it.—-DousLe CHECKER. 
Get Hep! oe 
C: 


Pardon me. The expression on what passes for my 
face is caused by a faint twinge of nausea. The twinge 
is in turn brought on by reading another newspaper 
list of what passes for Army slang. To help a worthy 
cause along, I'll donate a dollar for an Association to 
Standardize Army Slang, and a sawbuck" to sustain 
Society to Shoot Editors Who Print Lists of Army 
Slang. 

By comparing the lists I have seen in various news 
papers and magazines I find that a “jeep” is a bantam 
car, an antiaircraft director, a recruit, and an artillery 
primemover. Before I started to read the lists, I thought 
it was one of those little wheeled tractors they use in fac 
tories to pull mill trucks. When I was a child—well, 
everybody reads Popeye. 

The dangerous thing about publishing lists of Army 
slang is that the first thing we know, soldiers and 
civilians both will begin to use the words. It is highly 
possible that a Pennsylvanian like myself some day 
might sacrifice a company by misinterpreting a verbal 
order from a Florida-born colonel. A case in point: | 
still remember with regret the time I missed dinner be 
cause a VPI man told me, “Growley’s in the trough,’ 
and I answered, “If he can’t get out, t’ell with him,’ 
and waited for mess call. And now I understand that 
in certain circles around Washington, Reserve officers 
are called “bugaloos.” 

I'm afraid I’m too old to get hep to a new language. 
but if I must, let’s begin to standardize it —Gotppnicx. 


*He means a ten-spot. THE Eprrors. 





TECHNICAL SERGEANT HUGH E. COOK, Infantry, has been 
a specialist in mortars since he enlisted in the Army 
seven years ago. The recent classes at The Infantry 
School are well acquainted with the demonstrations of 
this 25-year-old mortar expert. He evolved the simple 
and effective device described in his article after working 
on a wooden mortar and sight designed to demonstrate 
what happens when the 60- and 81-mm. mortars are 
put into action as they should be. Sergeant Cook is an 
assistant instructor in Infantry Mortar Technique at The 
Infantry School. 

eS meee 


MajoR CHARLES A. DRAKE, Infantry, heads the Bureau of 
Industrial Research at West Virginia University. He is 
also a consulting industrial psychologist and the author 
of scores of articles dealing with business administration, 
industrial management, and special aptitude tests for 
industrial workers. He fought the World War as a lieu- 
tenant in the 4th Division after service on the Mexican 
Border in 1916 with the Illinois National Guard. 
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CaPTAIN DAVID L. EDWARDS, Infantry, graduated from the 
Military Academy as a second lieutenant of Infantry in 


1936. He is a graduate of the Infantry School Regular 
Course (1940) and is now on duty with the 26th Infan- 
try of the Ist Division. 


A sf y 


Major H. w. EHRGOTT, Corps of Engineers, graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1926 and took his commission 
as a second lieutenant of Field Artillery. After a year as 
a gunner he transferred to the Engineers and served with 
that arm to date. The highlights of his career are a 
course at MIT, troop duty with the Ist and 9th Engi- 
neers, an ROTC detail at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and an American Field Service scholarship in France 
where he attended the Ecole des Ponts et Chausées. 


Major Ehrgott is now doing a hitch with the Engineer 
Board at Fort Belvoir. 
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Major c. T. LANHAM, Infantry, a member of the Military 
Academy Class of 1924, is on duty in the Training Sec- 
tion, ofice of the Chief of Infantry. We first published 
his poem “Soldier” in The Journa for December 1936. 
We carry it again not only for those who were not with 
us at that time but also for that large group who wanted 
to read it again. Incidentally, we publish it this time 
without the author’s knowledge or consent. 
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LIEUTENANT MONOXIDE is a Reserve Infantryman on duty 
at one of the larger Infantry garrisons. You may recall 
him as the author of “Fits and Starts,” an examination 


of the convoy problem that we published in November 
1940, 


CAPTAIN CARL T. SCHMIDT, Infantry, hails from Texas and 


is a graduate of the University of California from which 
he holds the degrees of BS and Ph.D. in economics. He 
is well known for his writings in the field of economics, 
among his books being Plough and the Sword, The Cor- 
porate State in Action, and American Farmers in the 
World Crisis. Captain Schmidt is spending a year's leave 
of absence from the faculty of Columbia University to 
serve a tour of duty in the office of the Chief of Infantry. 
At the moment he is at Fort Benning taking the weapons 
course at The Infantry School. 
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Major THOMAS E. STONE was commissioned a second lieu- 


tenant of Infantry after graduation from the 1917 Platts- 
burg course and was assigned to the 307th Infantry of 
the 77th Division. With that outfit he fought the World 
War, attaining the grade of major at the age of 24 and 
winning the Silver Star with Oak Leaf Cluster. In 
civil life he is engaged in stock brokerage and securities 
trading in New York. His hobbies, says he, are “shirt- 
sleeve economics, study of crowd psychology, writing, 
and pondering war experience for use in the present 
situation. 


vy y sf 


Major H. G. SYDENHAM, Infantry, is a native of California. 


He served in the National Guard of his native state as 
private, corporal, and sergeant of cavalry and machine 
guns during the World War, winning his commission 
in April, 1919. Appointed a second lieutenant of In- 
fantry in the Regular Army in 1920, all his subsequent 
service has been with that arm. Major Sydenham is cur- 
rently a member of the Infantry Board, Fort Benning. 
eet oe 


Major JOHN T. WINTERICH at one time had what we be- 


lieve to be the largest audience ever addressed by a mili- 
tary editor, for he served on the editorial staff of the 
Stars and Stripes, the sprightly and informative daily of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. For eighteen years 
after the World War he served as managing editor and 
editor of the American Legion Magazine and in his spare 
time produced a number of volumes dealing with books, 
literature, and printing. He “joined on” for the current 
emergency and is now on duty in the office of the Under 


Secretary of War. 
e. ee 


PrivaTE JoHN wo tsarst, Air Corps, was born in New 


York City. His formal education includes attendance 
at Ohio University, New York University, and the New 
York Law School. In civil life he worked for nine 
months on the New York Post and had three and a half 
years experience in public relations. He says that “he is 
not much of a pilot” but that he has a large interest in 
gliding and at one time was publicity man for the East 
ern States Soaring Association. Private Wolbarst is sta 
tioned at Chanute Field, Rantoul, Illinois. 




















Our Own Close Interests 


A Science of Thought and Therefore of War 


SEMANTICS: THE NATURE OF WORDS AND 
THEIR MEANINGS. By Hugh Walpole. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1941. 259 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


Once, a number of years ago, when a training regula- 
tion was being revised at The Infantry School, the ques- 
tion came up whether it wouldn’t simplify matters to use 
the word “mil” (1/6400 of a circle) for all infantry pur- 
poses of angular measurement and drop the word “degree.” 
There were apparently no good reasons for not doing this 
except the single reason that both words were already 
in our tactical and technical manuals. Machine-gunners 
were using “mil” almost exclusively, though one of the 
standard compasses they used was graduated in mils and 
degrees both. Riflemen used “degrees” for direction (bear- 
ing) in scouting and patrolling and in following a direction 
of attack, but used “mil” in target designation and fire 
distribution, as in referring to a target “so many mils wide” 
or “so many mils to the right Cor left)” of a given land- 
mark. 

The arguments for using the word “mil” exclusively were 
several. In the first place, there was no sense in dropping 
“mil” instead of “degree” because to do so would require 
many changes in the scales on heavy weapons (machine 
gun, 37-mm. gun, and mortar), in the instruments used 
in directing and controlling their fire, and, of course, in the 
manuals and regulations describing the technique of their 
use. Moreover, a mil was small enough for all infantry 

urposes to need no splitting, whereas a degree was too 
big to be used without fractions for accurate measure- 
ments. Mainly, however, it was confusing to use two un- 
related terms for measuring angles in different parts of an 
infantryman’s training. This confusion had in the past 
been particularly noticeable in the training of machine 
gunners who later happened to go to rifle units. Some con- 


By G. V. 


fusion had also been noticeable in the solutions of Exte, 

sion Course problems, which, of course, had to be worked 
out at home by tens of thousands of Reserve Officers wit! 
no one ready at hand to straighten out for them the tangle 
of mils and degrees they might get into. Finally, “mil” wa 
a purely military word. Soldiers learning to use it would 
soon lose from their minds, through the very repetition o! 
this new word in their training, any confusion that migh 
at first come about from a previous knowledge of angula: 
measurement in terms of degrees during their schooling 
or their civil pursuits. 

At this point in the study it occurred to one of thox 
charged with carrying it out to examine a group of x 
cruits and see what meaning they would give to the won 
“degree,” which anyway has a good many different dic 
tionary meanings. A number of them, it turned out, had 
little familiarity with the word. Of those who could give 
it any clear meaning, more knew it as a measurement of 
temperature than in any of its other meanings. A fraction 
of the group also recognized a degree as “something you 
get when you finish college” and another fraction under 
stood it as a term of angular measurement. A few knew 
the broader general meaning of the word (“to a great de 
gree”), and a few knew more than one of its meanings 
No recruit in the group knew what “mil” meant. 

This rough inquiry seemed to indicate that “mil,” the 
purely military word, would be clearer to new military men 
than “degree,” once it was well explained—especially sinc: 
it would not have other meanings for any soldier. And so 
for this and the other reasons I have mentioned above 
those who carried out the study made a strong recommen 
dation to do away with “degree” and use “mil” for all in 
fantry purposes. But like a number of more important 
practical recommendations in those days, it was a change 
and it got nowhere. The Infantry, in fact, still uses both 
mils and degrees. 

At the time this minor problem of military language ! 
have just described was being studied, the science with 
which Mr. Walpole’s Semantics deals had not been de 
veloped to its present point. For the problem of degrees 
and mils was actually a problem involving semantics, the 
science of the meanings of words, a science that by now 
is receiving some recognition of the extreme importance 
it has for every human activity. Semantics deals not % 
much with the dictionary meanings of words as with the 
actual meanings they have for each man who uses them 
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ind the things the word stands for. It explains that the 
f,ilure to make this apparently simple but actually difh- 
-ylt distinction is a basic reason for most of the confusion 
ind the trouble in the world. It distinguishes clearly be 
-ween the emotional uses of words and the scientific uses 
of words, and it shows how even a word used with a closely 
cientiic meaning can gather emotional shades 


limited 
‘hat make it hard to keep thought and expression clear 
vhen the word is employed. It teaches moreover how dan- 


erous to understanding “shifts” of meaning can be, when 
‘he same word is used with one sense in one place and with 

nother, a little different, in perhaps the same passage of 

yriting 

In Mr. Walpole’s Semantics we have a successful at- 
rempt—one of the first—to present the science of the mean- 
ngs of words in a clear manner to the general reader. His 
yok has a place in the hands of every man who seeks a 
vay out of confused thought and who wants to get toward 
the bottom of things. Semantics will also inevitably lead 
che interested reader to other works in the same field and 
sa splendid introduction to them. 

No one, so far, has emphasized how much the study of 
emantics has to offer the soldier. The military profession, 
half art and half science, lies, like the sociological half- 
sciences, in that middle field of huf*nan knowledge where 
thought is often mixed and unclear. The difficulty chiefly 
irises from the looseness with which we employ a great 
many of our military words, especially those that apply 
in tactics and strategy. 

In fact, “tactics” and “strategy” themselves are a grand 
pair of candidates for semantic study. Neither can now be 
defined in the old terms of “on the battlefield” and “away 
from the battlefield,” because, as we see in the papers daily, 
the battlefield, now, can be anywhere on the face of the 
earth. Where, then, does strategy end and tactics begin? 
Yet we go right on using these two slippery words as if 
we could all say offhand what they meant, as if their mean- 
ings did not often overlap almost wholly in their vagueness 
as if their meanings did not shift in small or large de- 
gree from one sense to a different sense in spite of any en- 
deavors we make to keep them in line, and as if every one 
of us who uses them could not give them a different mean- 
ing if we were called upon to define them. 

“Strategy” and “tactics” are two good examples of the 
military words that trip us. But there are a hundred others, 
including most of our principal combat words and most 
of the words with which we try to state our “immutable 
principles of war.” I offer “mobility,” “decisive point,” and 
even “attack” and “defense” as other words that will not 
bear a close examination of the many meanings given them 
today in the language of war. All such words need study 
and definition, and some of them replacement. And the 
job that needs to be done is not simply a matter of mod- 
ernizing our glossaries or bringing our military dictionaries 
up to date. It cannot be accomplished merely through giv- 
ing it over to a group of intelligent military men ordered 
to do it. It is a job that requires a knowledge of this new 
and expanding science of semantics. And it requires of 
those who undertake it a familiarity with both fields, the 
semantic and the military. 

But the science of the meanings of werds holds much, 
too, for the soldier who wants, as a professional fighter, 
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The Officers’ Guide 


This new and up-to-date edition of an old standby answers 
virtually all questions an officer could possibly ask. The ex- 
tensive revisions just made in this book cover all the recent 
changes in Army Regulations, the Selective Service Act, and 
the laws dealing with extended active duty for the National 
Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps. There are numerous illus- 
trations, and of course, a complete index. 

No other publication contains as much information useful 
to officers of all grades. Every young officer called to active 
duty should own a copy of this book. If you are anticipating a 
call to duty, get set for it and buy a copy of THE OFFICERS’ 
GUIDE. A glance at the table of contents below shows the 
wide range of the subject matter covered by this ready refer- 
ence work. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


First Station The Army of the United States 
Orientation The National Guard 

Uniforms and Equipment The Organized Reserves 
Assumption of Command The Reserve Officers’ Training 
Mess Management Corps 

Supply A Background for Peace and War 


Military Courtesy 
Customs of the Service 


Analysis of the Selective Train 
ing and Service Act of 1940 

Pay and Allowances The Man Selected for Service 

Leaves of Absence, Promotior Management of the Americar 
Retirement Soldier 


Efficiency Reports The Organization Staff and It« 
Foreign Service Functions 
Army Educational System Discipline and Leadership 


Privileges, Rights, and Restric 
tions of Officers 


The Army as a Career 
Army Posts in Each State and 


Participation in Post Activities Territory 
Life Insurance Analysis Special Military Symbols and 
Provisions in Anticipation of Abbreviations 


Death Index 


390 Pages Sturdy Binding 


$2.50 Postpaid 








Complete Tactics 


INFANTRY 
RIFLE BATTALION 


THIS BOOK includes the entire new Infantry Field 
Manual (FM 7-5) and the tactical portions of new 
basic field manuals on the INDIVIDUAL Infantry 
weapons and units. It covers tactics for the indi- 
vidual soldier, squads, platoons, companies, and 
the battalion itself. 


Also Tables of Organization of 
All Units Covered 
This is by all odds the most important American 
tactical work in more than a decade. Every In- 
fantry leader—officer, noncom, and acting noncom 


—should thumb this book until he knows its con- 
tents perfectly. 


Bound in Durable Fabric. 
Price: 75c 


Discounts on Quantity Orders. 
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MAGAZINES 


The JOURNAL'S periodical department is the most 
efficient agent for handling your magazine business— 
both organizational and individual. It is speedy and 
accurate: speedy because orders are sent to the various 
publishers on the date of receipt; accurate because the 
JOURNAL understands the idiosyncrasies of military 
addresses. 

No matter how many magazines you order, you have 
but ONE letter to write. If a change of address be- 
comes necessary, ONE letter does the trick. ONE lettes 
suffices to renew a group of magazines no matter 
what the expiration dates. 

We guarantee to meet the best price quoted by any 
responsible agent for any magazine or group of maga- 
zines. We will supply any periodical, published any- 
where, in any language, at publishers’ rates or less. 

ows 
The next time you order periodicals 
for the club, day room, or your- 
self, get a quotation from us 











FM, TM and AR Binders 


These binders were designed especially for the War 
Department publications. They keep your books intact 
and in systematic order. 

No hole-punching is necessary—the books slip easily 
into the binder and are securely locked into place. 


Price $1.50 


(20% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f.o. b. Washington) 
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to view his profession clearly. Especially will ¢ 


‘ : . . " ‘ “US SClence 
aid him in detecting and setting in some order those are 
of his military thought which now, so it must , ften _ 
to him, are as full of confusion as the field of battle itsel 


can be. Mr. Walpole’s Semantics is his best line of de 
parture for advancing toward such an objective. 

he gets a little way down his zone of attack he 
himself, just as he is likely to in combat, quite on 
For the field of military semantics is ground that has neve 
been fought over before. No one yet, I believe, has eve 
even realized that the objective to be gained by such an ad 
vance might be the most vital of all for success in moder 
warfare. 


But wher 
will find 
his OWn 
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Wide-spread Sister Service 


WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW Apouy 
THE COAST GUARD. By Hickman Powell. Ney, 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1941. 190 Pages 
Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


[his third book of the Norton series on what the citize; 
of the United States should know about the different 
pects of National Defense comes up to the standard of 
the first two, which were on the Army and the Navy. M; 
Powell covers all of the many Coast Guard activities j 

: ; 
plain, readable language, and shows his readers how far 
the duties of the Coast Guard have spread from their onc: 
more limited life-saving functions. 

He covers also the duties of the Coast Guard in time of 
war as well as in peace, and shows us how the Coast Guard 
Reserve differs from the reserves of the sister services jr 
being made up of the owners of yachts and motorboats-—; 
voluntary organization with elective officers. 

There is much more to the Coast Guard in peace an 
war than the average military reader suspects. Mr. Powell’ 
book is the best possible way for us to gain the full know 
edge of the Coast Guard we should all have. 


et Ae 
Our Country ’Tis of Thee 


THE PATRIOTIC ANTHOLOGY. Introduced by Car! 
Van Doren. New York: Doubleday Doran & Company 
1941. 514 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


These patriotic poems and prose selections will take any 
middle-aged reader back to the days when it was expected 
of every school child that he commit many of them to 
memory and recite them (with appropriate gestures) at 
the appropriate time of year. But besides patriotic classics 
we are all familiar with, such as Patrick Henry's speech and 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Mr. Van Doren has 
here collected many other fine poems and passages that 
should have been unforgettable for Americans. It is a book 
that we especially need at this time when it will do us 
all good to re-read the things it contains. | 

A reviewer will always find one or two of his favorites 
omitted from any anthology. It seems to me that the poem 
about how Stonewall Jackson outflanked the angels in 
reaching heaven surely deserves a place, though perhaps 
it does not quite come under the patriotic classification 
Mr. Van Doren places When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home in his World War section. Doesn't it go back much 
farther than that, to other wars? 
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Revolver and Pistol 


THE AR! OF HANDGUN SHOOTING. By Captain 
% \skins. New York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 


‘hari 

a 214 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 

This is an informally written book on handgun shoot- 
ng which w ill be of deep interest to every good shot with 


sictol or revolver, and to those who want to be good shots. 
Captain \skins’ book is well illustrated and well printed. 


In writing about guns for defensive use, a chapter in 


S which he gives much sound advice, he opens the chapter 


bw saving that a twelve-gauge automatic shotgun is, in his 
opinion, “the proper gun for self-defense. He goes on to 
ay that “the remarkable efficiency of one and one-quarter 
unces of 00 buck just cannot be gainsaid, and if you 
re ever convinced your life is in immediate and mortal 
danger, my first and heartiest advice is to equip yourself 
with double-barrel repeater or auto-loading twelve-bore, 
ll vour pockets with ‘buck’ load and set forth, confident 
the contingency needs but to arise—to prove you the mas 
wer.” At the same time, Captain Askins does not discount 
it all the handgun as a self-defense weapon. 


it” aa 
The Words That Made a Nation 


rHE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION, 1763-1783. By Moses Coit Tyler. New 

York: Barnes & Noble, 1941. Two volumes; $12.50 

the set. 

In few other wars beside the present one has the spoken 
and written word been so powerful a force. In fact, many 
believe that the uses of speech and writing we have seen 
during recent times is something far beyond their uses in 
past wars. They are probably right. But that does not 
mean that there haven’t been wars of the past, before which 
ind during which oratory and writing—and yes, propaganda 

have not greatly influenced the course of events. 

The American Revolution is surely one of these. Indeed 
the swaying of the Patriot thought toward revolution and 
independence was in large part a matter of speechmaking 
and article-writing, and to an unusual degree letter-writing. 
Moses Coit Tyler's Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution, 1763-1783, first published some forty-five years ago, 
is now reproduced by the Facsimile Library so that it is 
mce more readily available. More than any other work 
on the American Revolution, it shows us who and what 
the men were who, through their writings, so greatly in- 
fluenced and coérdinated the thought and spirit of the 
original colonies. It is of course a standard work, but that 
does not damn it as dull. It is good going all the way for 
the military reader interested in words and their influence 
on war, and in the American Revolution. 
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THE MORNING OF AMERICA. By Frank J. Kling- 
berg. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 
464 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


} This is a clear, simple history of the United States from 
just before the Revolution to the day of Andrew Jackson. 
Pethaps it simplifies some sections of history more than 
will please the reader who already possesses a solid back- 
ground, but it makes fine refresher reading for those whose 
history may have grown a bit hazy. 
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What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Army 


By LIEUTENANT HARVEY S. FORD, 
Associate Editor Field Artillery Journal 


This is the book that citizens have been look- 
ing for—an accurate, interesting book about the 
United States Army. Minus technicalities and 
statistics, it tells what kind of an army we have 
and what it is composed of, plus some concise 
historical background. 

A grand gift for the civilian friend or the folks 
back home. And perhaps it wouldn’t hurt some 
of us to read it, too. 


223 Pages Index Illustrated $2.00 








What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Navy 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


This book by the “New York Times” military 
critic will give you a clear picture of the sister 
service. In addition to the chapters explaining 
ships, men, and aviation there are tables of ships 
and other naval information. An index and bibli- 
ography round out the volume. 


215 Pages Illustrated $2.60 








American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 

{ Volume I: Text 
) Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 








A Practical Manual of 


Martial Law 
By MAJOR FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This manual is a guide to officers handling mar- 
tial law situations and should prove invaluable to 
members of State Defense Forces. 


165 Pages $2.00 
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Now Available in Cloth Binding 


New! 


Infantry Drill Regulations 


e ) HESE are the new Infantry Drill Regulations, adopted 
in September, 1939, in their entirety covering every- 
thing from “The Soldier Dismounted Without Arms” to 
“Ceremonial Parade.” 

In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
(Garand) rifle. 


Then too, there is included: 


Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
service 


Interior guard duty 

Guard mounting (with diagrams) 
Infantry pack and equipment 
The Articles of War 


In addition to the flexible Fabkote binding we now 
stock this book attractively bound in heavy stiff cloth. 


300 PAGES 
Fabkote Binding: 50c + Cloth Binding: 75¢ 
POSTPAID 
Discounts on Quantity Orders. 
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Machine Gunner's 


HANDBOOK 


ERE under one cover is a simple compilation of the 

fundamentals of machine gunnery. The book is 

not designed to serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to 

help the individual machine gunner to perform his duties 

in the fire-power team. The Machine Gunner's Handbook 

is a compendium of machine gunnery invaluable to the 
noncommissioned officer and private. 

In revising this book we have tried to include the latest 
information on the mechanical training, Browning .50- 
caliber machine gun and the mechanical training, 81-mm. 
mortar. 

The handbook is well illustrated, of course. Please 
check the table of contents to see if you cannot benefit by 
owning this book. 


50c POSTPAID. 
Discount on quantity orders. 
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Heise 

New York: Whittlesey House, Inc., 194], 2}, Pape 
Index; $2.00. 

Here is some generally sound advice regarding health 

by the author of An American Doctor's Odyssey. If on 


read books by doctors on health, this is not a bad one t 
pick. Most of his advice seems thoroughly sensible jf not 
always in line with the modern medical thought disclosed 
by other writers. Although the introductory and conclu 
ing chapters deal with the broader aspects of the need fo, 
toughening up the country as a whole, the bulk of the 
book is devoted to advice to the individual on how to keer 
well. 
a Pole 


AMERICA IS WORTH FIGHTING FOR. B, Ralp! 
Ingersoll. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Compan 
1941. 152 Pages; $1.50. 


The fighting editor of the New York newspaper PM 
here attacks the isolationists. He believes “in the war tha: 
the British are waging against a morally degenerate enem, 
He believes that there are plenty of good reasons besides 
saving our own skins for getting into the present war. M 
Ingersoll is one of the most forceful of the present-day ed 
torial writers. 

2 ae 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

By The Honorable James M. Beck. New York: Double 

day, Doran & Company, 1941. 279 Pages; Index; $2.5( 


This is a revised edition of the former Solicitor General’: 
standard work on the Constitution of the United State: 
The revision was made by the well-known historian Jame: 
Truslow Adams, who has included additional material 
bring it up to date. The story of the big court fight that 
has gone on in recent years, included in this additiona 
material, appears to be somewhat one-sided. 


7 7 7 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE GROWTH 
OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY. By 
Richard K. Showman and Lyman S. Judson. New York 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1941. 296 Pages; $1.25 


A good summary. One of the excellent “Reference Shel! 
series. 


7 7 


Other Sectors 


The Soviet Power—a Question 


BATTLE FOR THE WORLD. By Max Werner. New 
York: Modern Age Books, 1941. 383 Pages; Maps; In 
dex; $3.00. 


Mr. Werner has written a sober and thorough summary 
of the world situation. In his first three hundred pages he 
gives us perhaps the calmest summary of the war up to 
the early months of 1941 that has yet been written. His 
work shows the author to be a deep student of military 
matters. 

Two chapters in particular are notable in this book 
the chapter on the Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union 
and the concluding chapter on the Decisions Facing Ame: 
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often in discussion on the war the tremendous 
military power of the Soviet Union is left out of account. 
Mr. "\ r by no means neglects it. The world, he says, 
has narrowed down to four great military powers: Great 
Britain, Germany, the Soviet Union, and ourselves. He 
believes that it is a mistake and a big one to underestimate 
che Russian military strength. In the event of combat be- 
many and the Soviet, he foresees no rapid vic- 
‘ory for Germany such as occurred in Poland and in 
France He insists that there are two prejudices which we 
must discard before we can do straight thinking on the 
yorld military situation. The Nazi forces won against 
France “quickly and overwhelmingly because it lacked 
ims —especially modern offensive arms—reserves, and a 
sommand thinking along modern military lines.” But the 
Red Army, writes Mr. Werner, “possesses in abundance 
orecisely what the French Army lacked—arms, reserves, 
al training for modern warfare.” 

‘The second prejudice we must avoid,” he believes, is 
the belief that the Soviet military policy is strictly a de- 
fensive one. “The Red Army is trained and intended for 
the strategic offensive. The Soviet doctrine of war is as 
nodern and aggressive as the German. Indeed, in its main 
utline it was developed before the German. Soviet strat- 
egy's picture of the modern battle of matériel in a war of 
movement was the first to be presented in Europe, long 
before Germany's. In 1940 Hitler was often called a 
motorized Attila.’ But the Militar-Wochenblatt, the lead- 
ng German military organ, as early as 1932 respectfully 
ind not without fear, characterized Soviet strategy as the 
strategy of a ‘motorized Genghis Khan.’ ” 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Werner sees a protracted 
var unless the power of the Soviet is finally thrown against 
Germany. “Two types of strategy are represented in this 
World War—the Anglo-Saxon and the Continental. In 
the Anglo-Saxon type, sea and air power come to the fore. 
\ struggle fought according to its rules and resources can 
bring victory only in a protracted war. In sea and air war 
ainst the continental opponent, no blitzsieg is possible, 
ndeed no quick decision at all. The Anglo-Saxon powers, 
however, are hardly likely to achieve air superiority over 
the Third Reich before 1943; and even air superiority does 
not deliver them from the necessity of preparing great land 
torces. Victory over the Third Reich can only be won on 
the European continent where lie the enemy’s vital cen- 
ters. The duration of the war will be shortened and the 
character of the operations altered if simultaneously a con- 
tinental strategy is employed against the Third Reich.” 

Battle For the World may well exaggerate the Soviet 
nilitary power. We cannot tell. Mr. Werner leans pretty 
heavily on material from Soviet sources, the reliability of 
which is always open to doubt. But certainly this power 
must never be discounted in any attempt to read the future. 

i - 6 ¢ 


MILITARY SCIENCE TODAY. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Donald Portway. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1941. 154 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $1.75. 

Colonel Portway is the author of Mechanisation in Land 
Warfare, which explained a few years ago in simple lan- 
Suage some ot the aspects of modern warfare. In this book 
ne covers a broader field but just as simply, again writing 
for the general reader. 

In the last paragraph of the book we find the follow- 
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Infantry in Battle 
A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. Although 
not a textbook, it lends itself admirably to the 
use of instructors and students. 


400 Pages Over 100 Maps $3.00 Postpaid 








America in Arms 
By GEN. JOHN McAULEY PALMER 


The man who probably has had more influence 
on our national military policy than any other 
traces the development of our military organiza- 
tion from the time of Washington to the present. 
A necessity for the well-rounded military library. 


$2.00 Postpaid 








Winged Warfare 


By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. A clear, sound and unbiased view- 
point that every Infantryman will appreciate. 


265 Pages Illustrated $3.00 Postpaid 
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The NEW Soldier’s 
Handbook 


This new edition of an old standby is by far the 
largest and best book for the Infantry soldier that 
the JOURNAL has ever published. The book in- 
cludes not only the complete text of the official 
Government Soldier's Handbook (Field Manual 
21-100) but also much added material that is of 
real value and lasting interest to every well- 
grounded soldier. 


We are ready as always to prepare special regi- 
mental editions of the NEW Soldier's Handbook. 
Many regimental commanders already know the 
morale-building possibilities of a special edition 
for a given regiment—complete with attractive 
coat-of-arms, regimental history, and a foreword 
written and signed by the colonel. Ask us for 
prices and details—and also for samples of the 
many special editions we have delivered of the 
older Soldier's Handbook. 


50 CENTS POSTPAID 


Discounts on Quantity Orders 


Over 400 Pages Many Illustrations 








60-mm. Mortar Hand- 
book 


This is the only compilation in print of 
those portions of the various official pub- 
lications that relate to the training of the 
60-mm. mortarman. In addition to the 
full official text of Field Manual 23-85 
(60-mm. mortar) the book contains parts 
of infantry drill regulations, tactics, 
motor transport, and a useful appendix. 


With this book in his hip-pocket the 
60-mm. mortar soldier has all the texts 
necessary to his special training. 


G 
Fully Illustrated 
400 Pages Nicely Bound 
50 CENTS POSTPAID 


On quantity orders we give a substantial discount 
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July 
ing: “It is now the considered policy of the British W 
Office that all future Army leaders share the a, 
companionship of the barrack room. Apart from speciale 
appointments, all commissions are being given from the 
ranks. All young men joining the Army have, therefore 
equal chances of promotion, and advancement js entirely 
dependent on merit; the star is within the reach of every 
private soldier. It is, above all, important to gain whole. 
hearted service from the young, with whom ideals of free. 
dom and justice count for more than material interes 
The approach to our problem must be in the scientific 
spirit, in which the predominant interest is to discover the 
truth, and this atmosphere can only be obtained if libers| 
civilization survives—and it is for this that war was de- 
clared against Germany in September, 1939.” 


7 A if 


JAPAN UNMASKED. By Hallett Abend. New Yor 
Ives Washburn, Inc., 1941. 317 Pages; Index; $3.00 
This author saw a lot during his many years in the Far 

East, and in this book he says that he has put down , 
candid record of many of the things he learned and say 
He believes that “China has the power and the will to in 
flict grave and mounting losses upon the Japanese, to keep 
Japan bleeding heavily upon half a hundred indecisive 
fields of battle,” but that “China has not yet the power to 
drive the Japanese into the sea.” China needs bombers and 
pursuit planes, he thinks, and some good pilots, to accom 
plish something decisive. But there is no use in sending 
planes to China, he believes, unless we are sure that the 
country has the trained personnel to fly them and main 
tain them. 

Mr. Abend reports interestingly on China, Japan, the 
interior of Asia, and of Indo-China and the Philippines 
He makes many observations and new points that other 
writers on the Far East have not emphasized. His chapter 
on the Singapore censors (British) is a brief masterpiece 


7 _f y 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN EUROPE. By Jackson and 
Lee. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 127 
Pages; $1.75. 


A clear and graphical presentation of war and economic 
problems, particularly in Europe, although the rest of the 
world is covered briefly. The authors feel that “in these 
days everyone must to some degree be a student of politics 
and economics.” Their purpose is “to use as few words and 
as many maps and diagrams as possible” in making the 
problems of the world clear to the general reader. They 
have done remarkably well in presenting “the facts at a 
glance.” 

-..-¢.-¥ 
NINE DAYS WONDER. By John Masefield. New York 

The Macmillan Company, 1941. 64 Pages; Illustrated 

$1.25. 


The poet laureate of England is also famed for the ex 
cellence of his prose writings, particularly when he has 
written about the sea. This little book about the Dunkirk 
withdrawal forms a splendid tribute to the Royal Navy and 
all those who helped it take the troops from the beaches. 
It contains two new poems by Masefield as well as his 
story of the rescue. 
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ILL. By Sir George Arthur. New York: H. C. Kinsey & 
vy, 1941. 179 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Compa } 

4 good, brief book on England's war leader. It is well 
written and at times dramatic. The passages in it concern- 
ing the beginnings of the tank and the cavalry charge at 


Omdurman—the second of these is from Winston Church- 
js own journal—are especially fine military reading. 
Omdurman convinced him of “the futility of the arme 
blanche.” The author tells of the political side of Church- 
4's life in fully as interesting a manner as that in which 
he covers the wartime years. 


ae 
HE MIGHT HAVE SAVED FRANCE. By Marguerite 
Joseph-Maginot. New York: Doubleday Doran & Com- 
pany, 1941. 310 Pages; $3.00. 


A life of André Maginot, written by his sister. It is 
sraight biography of the family type, interesting as back- 
ground reading but no particular contribution to military 
knowledge. 

a a 
BEGIN HERE. By Dorothy L. Sayers. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company, 1941. 156 Pages; $2.00. 

Miss Sayers, well-known author of several first-rate de- 
tective novels, here writes a serious book in which she 
makes a strong and sincere plea for a broadening of spirit- 
ual thought among the citizens of democracies. 


ae ae 
IF JUDGMENT COMES. By Alfred Noyes. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1941. 46 Pages; 
Illustrated; $1.50. 


There is force and fire in this dramatic indictment of 
Hitler. And there is accurate military truth in the follow- 
ing lines: 

This war is fought along a worldwide front 
Within the mind of man; and there can be 

No victory now but on that field of thought. 
Bombs, aeroplanes, and cannon fight as well 

For falsehood as for truth. They are neutral all. 


7 7 7 
PRACTICAL MAP READING. By J. Macdonald 
Holmes. Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 1941. 143 Pages. 


An excellent little manual on map reading and air photos 
and air-photo reading, based largely on Australian maps. 


7 vy d 


General 


“Circumstances May Arise . . .” 


THE WISDOM OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Selected 
and Edited by Edward Boykin. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, 1941. 287 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


It is remarkable how many of the things that Thomas 
efferson wrote, when he let his facile mind dwell upon 
the future of the democracy he had so much to do with 
founding, read today almost as if the first great Democrat 
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United We Stand! 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


The “New York Times” analyst of military and 
naval affairs gives us his viewpoint of National 
Defense. This book should have the closest read- 
ing by military and civilian leaders. 


374 Pages Tables Maps _ [Illustrated $3.00 








Civil Air Defense 


By LT. COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 


This is the first authoritative American work 
to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 
The author is widely known for his earlier book 
CHEMICALS IN WAR, and has an exhaustive 
knowledge of the theory and practice of his sub- 
ject. A must for the soldier and citizen. 


326 Pages Illustrated $2.75 








The Army of the Future 


By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 
land. The American soldier of all grades owes it 
to himself and country to read this book. 


179 Pages $2.00 








America and Total War 
By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. Especially revealing 
and informative are the chapters that deal with 
the German Army and how the German General 
Staff operates. 


318 Pages Maps Illustrated $3.00 
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Group Feeding 


By CAPTAIN CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Something new in cook books, containing com- 
plete instructions on how to operate a mess on a 
ration allowance, make up balanced menus, pur- 
chase fruits, meats, and vegetables. Also approxi- 
mately 1,000 recipes, each recipe showing the quan- 
tities required to serve 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 
persons. 


400 Pages Cloth Bound $3.50 Postpaid 











Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 


A New Edition! 


Long recognized as the complete authority on 
company paperwork, this book’s usefulness is now 
further increased by numerous revisions and added 
matter. The book covers the new centralized sys- 
tem for handling personnel records and also con- 
tains many ideas for office organization and pro- 
cedure. There are few company commanders, per- 
sonnel adjutants, first sergeants, sergeants major, 
headquarters and company clerks who do not 
thumb its pages daily. 

In addition to covering administrative and office 
procedures the book now includes chapters on com- 
pany supply, mess management, and the company 
fund. There are also pay tables for all enlisted 
men, including air mechanics’ pay and flying pay. 

“Company Administration” is a necessity on your 
orderly room or headquarters bookshelf. Inciden- 
tally, it makes a grand guide for that green clerk 
you are breaking in. 


Waterproof paper binding: $1.50) postpaid, 
Full cloth binding: . $2.00 § of course 
396 Pages Many Illustrations 


Discounts on quantity orders 





















Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


By LT. COL. T. F. McCARTHY 


Here in one handy volume is the approved solu- 
tion for the officer doing duty as president, tria) 
judge advocate, defense counsel, or member of a 
court-martial. The procedure is arranged in prop- 
er sequence so that the officer using the book 
need only follow the order set forth in the text. 

Three novel features add to the usefulness of 
the book. Because of its spiral binding the book 
lies flat when open. The text arrangement dis- 
tinguishes between the material for special and 
general courts. Contrasting page colors enable 
the president, trial judge advocate or defense coun- 
sel to select at a glance the text portion needed. 


75 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 
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were living and writing now. I am not one \ belie 

that we can find solutions to the tremendous , owe 
the present in passages written in and about anos) 
What Jefferson said more than a century ago must be cs 
fully weighed in the situation of his time. Bu; ' 


blems of 
€T world 


2 Pe : when he 
writes, for example, “Calculation has convinced me that 
circumstances may arise, and probably will aris: wherein 


all the resources of taxation will be necessary for the safety 
of the state,” and then goes on to say, “For though | mad 
decidedly of opinion we should take no part in European 
quarrels, but cultivate peace and commerce with all, ver 
who can avoid seeing the source of war, in the tyranny of 
those nations, who deprive us of the natural right of trading 
with our neighbors?” we find the passage startling indeed 
in its immediate application. 

This book appears to contain the best of Jefferson, in 
cluding his “Bible.” Jefferson, we need to remind ourselves 
every once in a while, was no stuffy ancient. It makes no 
difference what political party our sympathies may |ie 
with; for any American most of the writings of Thomas 


Jefferson are still good reading. 
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THE SILENCE OF COLONEL BRAMBLE. By Andx 
Maurois. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1941. 202 Pages; $2.50. 


The publishers have truly done a service in reprinting 
this humorous classic of the World War. The author. 
well-known French bilingual writer, from whose pen have 
come many good books on many different topics in the las 
twenty years, first gained fame through The Silence o 
Colonel Bramble. Colonel Bramble, of course, was the 
Colonel Blimp of his day, with the solid qualities of most 
Colonel Blimps. Captain Maurois wrote his book from the 
viewpoint of a French liaison officer attached for duty to a 
British headquarters. It is one of the wittiest books ever 
written about war. But beneath the wit there is a portrait 
so incisive that I understand The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble was at one time required reading for British staff 


officers. 
+ A 5 A A 


LOS ANGELES: A GUIDE TO THE CITY AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. American Guide Series. New York: Hast 
ings House, 1941. 419 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index 
$2.50. 


The American Guide Series is now rapidly expanding 
from the state guides to guides that will cover many of our 
cities. When I say that this one is up to standard it is high 
praise, and not merely dismissal as just one more guide book 
Everything is here from The Brown Derby to Mount San 
Jacinto, with many fine illustrations, a text covering in 


close detail the whole Los Angeles area, and a good bibli 
ography. ln oe, 


ALABAMA: A GUIDE TO THE DEEP SOUTH 
American Guide Series. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1941. 401 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.75. 


If you live in Alabama and haven't seen the rest of your 
state, or if you go to Alabama to see the state as a visitor, 
this excellent guide will tell you what to look for. In every 
respect it is as good as the average or better of the splendid 
State Guide Series compiled by workers of the Writers 
Program of the Works Project Administration. 
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»QWER.. FROM START TO FINISH. By Franklin M. POPPPPPIPPDIPIKEEEEEEEER EEE 


re Reck. New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell 


and ¢ 

Company, 1941. 150 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 

\ sil written account of mechanical power, con 
saininn ny splendid illustrations. The book covers the 
Lictorical development of power in a few brief chapters 
nd then takes up the modern uses of power. 
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frHE TRUTH ABOUT LEIF ERICSSON AND THE 
GREENLAND VOYAGES TO NEW ENGLAND. 
y William B. Goodwin. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1941. 445 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


[his is a very informally written study of the Viking 
vttlements on the North American continent. The author 
endeavors to prove through much detailed analysis of the 


Roots of Strategy 
By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


In this omnibus, edited by one of America’s 
foremost military writers you will find the per- 
manent military classics written by the masters 
of old. They are: Sun-Tzu (500 B.C.), Vegetius 
(390 A.D.), Marshal de Saxe, Frederick the Great, 
and Napoleon. 

Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 


448 Pages Index $3.00 








Viking sagas and the terrain of the northeastern coast as 
: is today, just where Leif Ericsson established his settle 
nents. This is a fascinating mystery, and Mr. Goodwin's 
presentation of his evidence and his conjectures makes it 
more sO 
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LEGAL EFFECTS OF MILITARY SERVICE. By Gan- 
son J. Baldwin Assisted by John Kirkland Clark. New 
York: S. Ward, 1941. 61 Pages; Buckram binding, 
$2.00; Paper binding, $1.00; Pocket edition, without text 
of laws, $.50. 


Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 


COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 
The fascinating story of war, from the first 


tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns— 
readable—accurate. 


600 Pages Many Maps Index $3.00 








This book discusses the legal effect of military service 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief act of 1940, the 
Selective Training and Service act of 1940, and the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance act of 1940. It is prepared in 
clear language, but is by no means exhaustive. 
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\RMIES OF SPIES. By Joseph Gollomb. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. 246 Pages; $2.50. 
\ new edition, with new material. Anybody who likes 
spy books, Mata Hari and all, will enjoy this one. 
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WEST OF THE RIVER. By Dorothy Gardiner. New 
York; The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1941. 336 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


New Ways of War 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


Although this book was written for the British 
people, Americans—in or out of the Army—can 
read it to their profit. The author is head of a 
school for Home Guard Leaders. His experiences 
through four years of the World War and as a 
battalion commander during the Spanish Civil 
War give him the breadth of background a man 
must have to teach elementary tactics. 

Every soldier—officer, noncom, and private— 
will be the better after reading “NEW WAYS OF 
WAR.” Buy a half-dozen copies for your dayroom 
and watch the renewed interest a few days later 
during tactical exercises. 


128 Pages Pocket Size $ .25 








Here is the story of the Old West, well told, and well 
documented. An accurate and readable account. 
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ROD OF IRON: THE ABSOLUTE RULERS OF 
ENGLAND. By Milton Waldman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1941. 274 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


Here the author tells the story of the dictators of England 
-John, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, and Oliver Cromwell. His 
book has particular interest for the military reader in the 
details it gives of the struggles of Henry and Elizabeth to 
pay for their wars and of Cromwell’s aims and methods in 





Allenby: A Study in 


Greatness 


By General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, 
KCB, CMG 
This classic of desert warfare was written by 


the present commander-in-chief of the British 
Forces in the Middle East. 


301 Pages Maps Iilustrated Index $3.00 


perfecting his army. Good, flowing summaries of the periods DEERE 
It Covers, 























































BOOKS — MANUALS — BINDERS 


OFFICER CANDIDATE TEXTS 
All Officer Candidate Texts listed by the War Department for those studying for an Infantry 
commission are stocked by the Infantry Journal, and are marked in the list below with two 
stars (**). Other books helpful to officer candidates are marked with a single star. 


ITEMS ON THE LIST AGAIN — BACK IN PRINT 


FIELD MANUALS TECHNICAL MANUALS 
7 (21- 6) List of Training Publications . 104 ( 1-405) Aircraft Engines 
10 (21- 20) Physical Training ay 106 ( 1-407) Aircraft Induction, Fuel, and 
20 (23- 25) Bayonet wits Oil Systems 
21 (23- 30) Hand Grenades .... ; 107 ( 1-408) Aircraft Engine Operation 
23 (23- 40) Thompson Submachine Gun. . and Test 
27 (23- 60) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground : 108 ( 1-411) Airplane Hydraulic Systems. 


54 ( 9- 5) Ordnance Field Manual .... 25, The New Soldier's Handbook (No. 203) con- 
36 (12-205) Army Postal Service ' ““?\ tains the entire text of the official Soldier's 
Handbook, plus 125 pages of other good read- 
INDIVIDUAL ORDER FORM ing—410 pages in all 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., ALSO NEW 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W.., 257 Patriotic Anthology . 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 258 Tables of Organization of Infantry Units 1.00 


FIELD MANUALS 
Organ. & Tactics of Inf. ... .50 
ar A BG ee - 20) Camouflage AS 
a See >) a - 25) Explosives & Demolitions ...  .25 
a ee - 40) Field Sanitation .25 
eee: Cae ee Oe ’ - 10) Sig. Corps in Inf. Div. ..... 25 
44 45 46 . we - 6) List of Trng. Publications ... 
55 56 - 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid .. .25 
- 15) Equipment, Clothing, Tent 
98 99 Pitching 
sas 106 109 - 20) Physical Training 
115 116 119 - 30) Conven. Signs, Symbols, Abbr. 
a - 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack 











Please send me the following items: 


145 146 1: iid egies - 50) Military Courtesy & Discipline 
156 - 10) Springfield Rifle 
206 3- 15) Browning Autorifle w/bipod. 
216 - 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod 
226 - 25) Bayonet 
236 - 30) Hand Grenades 
- 35) Cal. .45 Pistol 
256 2 2 (23- 40) Thompson Submachine gun . . 
(23- 55) Cal. .30 MG. M1917 
BOOKS 27 (23- 60) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Ground .. 
(23- 65) Cal. .50 MG, HB. Mtd. in 
Combat Vehicles 
(23- 70) 37-mm. AT Gun, M3 
(23- 75) 37-mm. Gun, M1916 
[_] I inclose remittance in the amount of 32 (23- 90) 81-mm. Mortar, M1 
33 (24- 5 ) Signal Communications 
$ 34 (25- 5 ) Animal Transport 
[-] Send bill to Company Fund, 35 (25- 10) Motor Transport 
(For unit orders only) ; (26- 5 ) Interior Guard Duty 
37 (27- 5 ) Military Government 
Name (Please print) 38 (27- 10) Rules of Land Warfare 
39 (28-5 ) 
"(Street address or box number) : (100-5 ) FSR, Operations (Prov. ) AP es 
es (101-5 ) Staff Officers FM: Orders ...  .25 
Gnu—he) aati) 3 (100-10) Field Serv. Reg. Administration .25 
(Officer Candidate Texts are marked with two stars**) 











